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T is now forty years since Josiah Membling, clock- and watch- 
maker, retired from Gracechurch Street and the little shop, 
where he had done extremely well, to his native village in Essex. 
He was the son of a small farmer and the descendant of sturdy 
yeomen ; the instincts of old family were strong in him; when, there- 


fore, being a good way past sixty, he thought the time had come to 
sell the business and retire, he was encouraged by the fact that the 
Hall of his native village was for sale, with the park and grounds. 
He bought them; took his family into the country with him, and 
settled down, for the fifteen years of life which remained to him, 
not as a country gentleman exactly, for the good man had no idea 
of going into society, but as a mixture of retired tradesman and 
farmer. He farmed his own land, though he lost money by it: 
he found life dull after the stir of the city, and he continually 
yearned after the manufacture of watches and clocks, in which he 
was no mere seller of other men’s work, but himself an ingenious 
and accomplished workman, who had duly served his seven years’ 
apprenticeship, and was besides a mechanician by native genius, 
During the latter years of his life the old man spent most of 
his time locked up in his own room. It was a very large room on 
the first floor, having two windows facing the south and four 
looking west; beside it was a small dressing-room which he occu- 
pied as a bedroom; and no one at all was ever allowed to enter 
the large room, which was always locked; but his grandson knew 
that it contained a bench, a lathe, and all the tools requisite for 
mechanical work. Sometimes he worked there till late at night, 
sometimes he would not come out even for dinner, There was 
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something uncanny about the old fellow working by himself con- 
tinually, nobody knew at what. He might have made watches, 
but he brought none out; he might have turned things with his 
lathe, but none were ever shown; he might have been prosecuting 
some grand research in the horological mystery, but he said nothing 
about it. 

He kept on working till the day of his death. It happened, one 
Saturday evening, that his unmarried daughter and his daughter-in- 
law were in the drawing-room when the old man unexpectedly 
walked in. He stood before the fire and looked at them, turning 
from one to the other with a strange smile. It was so seldom 
that he came out of his own room that the two ladies were per- 
plexed and a little frightened. 

‘ My work,’ he said, with another weird and uncanny smile, ‘ is 
finished.’ 

The words were hardly spoken when he suddenly reeled, caught 
at a chair, and fell heavily to the ground in a fit. 

In the morning he became conscious again, and presently 
began to understand that he was dying, and that he had better 
give any directions he had to give at once. They sent for his 
grandson who was at Cambridge, and it was to him, his heir, that 
the old man gave the one injunction that he seemed to care about. 
‘ Let no one,’ he said, shaking his long and lean forefinger in the 
most solemn manner, ‘let noone presume toenter my room. Let 
it remain locked, or if any desire to enter ’—here he laughed and 
his hearers shuddered—‘let him enter alone and after dark. I 
shall be there,’ he added, while they shuddered again, ‘on the 
watch,—a day and night watchman—a watch that always goes—a 
repeating watch, a keyless watch, with the newest improvements, 
an everlasting watch ’—here his mind wandered a little—‘* Watches 
neatly repaired. Established forty years. Clocks kept going.’ 
And then he laughed again and breathed his last. It was dreadful 
to see an old man die with a laugh upon his lips. 

They buried him in the churchyard under a magnificent 
marble tomb, among a great number of Memblings, including his 
only son. And it was, as stated above, his grandson who succeeded, 
being then only one-and-twenty years of age. 

His successor shortly afterwards married, and in course of time 
had a family, like most people, of sons and daughters. The young 
people knew very little about the watchmaker’s shop, but they 
knew that the churchyard was full of Josiah Memblings, and very 
easily they grew to believe in a legendary history about the family 
greatness. They were the ancient holders of the estate, the lords 
of the manor; they were found on the spot by the Norman Con- 
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queror ; they experienced many adventures in the various civil 
wars; there came a time when their fortunes were quite fallen; 
even the Hall passed for a while out of their hands; then came 
the second founder, who amassed wealth in the City and bought 
back the old house. And they really did not know—the innocent 
girls who built up this legend—what a collection of fibs they were 
putting together. 

For fifteen years and more the old man’s last wishes were 
faithfully and piously obeyed. No one entered the old man’s room 
at all; the key was in his grandson’s possession; it became a 
matter of common belief that the old man haunted the room. 
The maids at dusk, and after dark, would hurry past the door; in 
full daylight they would stop and listen, trembling, if by chance 
they might hear the sound of a dead man’s footfall; and the 
younger members of the family were brought up to feel doubly 
grateful to an ancestor who had not only restored the fortunes of 
the house, but had endowed it with a haunted room. 

One day, however, when Laura, the eldest daughter, was in her 
father’s study looking for something else, she found hanging up in 
a cupboard the key of the haunted room. It wasa bright sunny 
morning; there could be no fear of ghosts on such a day; she 
looked at the key; she remembered the solemn injunction, which 
of course everybody knew, but the sight of the key filled her with 
strange and irresistible curiosity and a longing such as she had 
never before known; she took it down witha trembling hand; she 
crept like a thief out of the study and up the broad stair to the 
door ; she put the key in the lock and turned it. It was a little 
rusty, but the bolt flew back and she opened the door. Strange, how 
hard she had to press that door with her shoulder before it opened ; 
she went in and looked round curiously, yet but for a single 
moment ; a grating noise behind her caused her to turn quickly ; to 
her horror the door was closing of its own accord, and a great bar 
was slowly rising behind it. She shrieked and fled; there was 
just time ; the door closed as she rushed through, there was a noise 
as of a falling bar, and Laura fainted away. When she recovered 
the maids were running up the stairs and about the house, wanting 
to know who had been ringing bells and who was making such a 
strange noise in the house. 

When Laura told her story, her father put on the semblance 
of great wrath, but secretly he rejoiced because here was proof 
positive of the haunting. No family of yesterday ever got a ghost. 
In fact, it is only the members of an old family who can be got even 
to believe in ghosts at all, It is a curious thing that in poor and 
new neighbourhoods, like the East End of London, there seems no 
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place for a ghost. Now, for a thick population of ghosts, give me 
Northumberland. 

The next day, Laura said that she had felt a cold breath upon 
her cheek. 

The day after, she said that a heavy sigh had fallen upon her 
ear as she fled. 

The day after that, she said that the sigh was a faint whisper 
of the words ‘ My dear child.’ 

It was enough. The ghost was established. Henceforth un- 
pleasant things might be said of money made in trade, but the 
old family tradition would not be attacked. There was the 
evidence of the supernatural bar, there was the door closed by an 
invisible hand, there was the voice, there was the ringing of bells, 
there were the strange noises heard by the maids while Laura was 
lying supine and unconscious. No ancient Scottish House ever 
had such a ghost. The Squire, however, put away the key in his 
strong box, among his valuables. The door, he said, should never 
again be opened in his lifetime. But Laura used to stand outside 
like a Peri, listening for another message from the other world, 
and it became recognised in the family that she was her great- 
grandfather’s favourite. This gave her a kind of rank. Respect 
was due to one thus singled out by an ancestor who had been such 
a benefactor as to become not only the restorer of fallen fortunes 
(which is in itself romantic), but also the family ghost. All the 
Memblings walked more upright than before; they stuck out 
their chins, so to speak ; they believed in their Coat of Arms; what 
was better, other people believed in it as well. 

They entertained people at the Hall, and when they offered 
them quarters for the night spoke with reserve of the haunted 
room; they laughed, but with affection and reverence, not with 
scorn, at their ghost; the girls bade their friends, when they left 
them after a hair-brushing, have no fear, because their ancestor 
worked very quietly and disturbed no one outside his own room, 
though, they added, as might be plainly heard by any who listened 
at the door after dark, he was always at work. It was, in fact, 
one of Laura’s fictions that she could hear the lathe at work, and 
the Squire, who good-humouredly received the avowed incredulity 
of his friends, always finished the conversation by saying that 
the key of the room was in his strong box, where he intended it to 
remain. 

Things might have gone on in this quiet and peaceful manner 
until now but for a misfortune, the nature and extent of which 
will become presently apparent. All misfortunes, said the Sage 
(who married his cook), proceed from love, 
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Yet, who would have thought that the Humbling of the 
Memblings would have followed upon so simple and natural a 
thing as the engagement of young Dalmahoy to Laura? Cer- 
tainly not she herself, nor her father, nor her sisters and brothers, 
because Dalmahoy was in every respect a most eligible parti, 
being not only young, tolerably well off, and handsome, a good 
waltzer, a good rider, a good shot, a good actor, and one of those 
gallant headlong lovers before whom feminine courage breaks 
down, but he was also—a point naturally insisted upon by the 
Memblings—a man of undeniably good family. There was no 
trace or taint of trade in the long line of Dalmahoys. 

When Jack Dalmahoy came to Membling Hall—the girls 
almost believed that the place had never possessed any other name, 
so that they could if they pleased call themselves the Memblings of 
Membling—one of the first things they did, after showing him 
their gardens, stables, and other interesting parts of the establish- 
ment, was to tell him of the family ghost. He naturally laughed, 
and spoke with disrespect of the spectre. Laura rebuked him, 
letting it be understood quite plainly that she was to be taken 
with her ghost or not at all. Who would offend his mistress by 
objecting to sucha trifle? ‘I would gladly,’ said Jack, ‘ have the 
ghost in my room every night if that would give you any pleasure. 
Invite him, Laura, to visit me.’ 

Laura gravely shook her head. This was not the proper spirit 
in which to speak of an ancestor who walked. He might even be 
listening at that very moment. Indeed, the opportune cracking of a 
piece of furniture gave some colour of probability to the supposition. 

After dinner, when the ladies had gone, Jack asked the Squire 
to allow him to pass the night in the haunted room. His request 
was refused, gently but firmly. 

‘Iam not,’ said the chief of the Memblings, ‘a particularly 
superstitious man, but the fact that there is undoubtedly some- 
thing supernatural in the room, and the equally undoubted fact 
that the appearances and manifestations are connected with my 
grandfather, make me respect his desire to remain after death un- 
molested in what was, in his lifetime, his favourite room.’ 

Laura was angry when she heard of this proposal. Did Jack, 
she asked, consider her great-grandfather in the light of a common 
ill-bred ghost, one of those unthinking and vulgar ghosts who 
break the crockery, throw the furniture about, rattle chains, and 
are disagreeable in the house? ‘For my part,’ she said, ‘I look 
upon the tenancy of this room by my dead ancestor as a singular 
proof of the affection in which he continues to regard us. His 
spirit remains with us,’ she added, clasping her hands and turning 
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her soft eyes, which were as limpid as a pair of opals, up to the 
heavens, ‘ because he loves us still. He is our guardian angel, he 
watches over the house. We are under his special protection, 
and if we were to lose him, through any act of irreverence or 
intrusion, farewell the luck of Membling Hall!’ 

Jack desisted, though loth to relinquish his interview with the 
ghost. Indeed, when one thinks how seldom one gets the chance 
of a talk face to face with a ghost, it is not surprising that Jack was 
sorrowful when it vanished. I have never myself had such a talk, 
and with the exceptions of a friend who saw the ghost of Joe Morgan, 
another who was privileged to amuse Lady Kitty, and a third who 
received Lady Bab, I think I know no one who has actually talked 
with them. And, without going quite so far as a certain learned 
counsel of my acquaintance, who ardently desires a half-hour’s 
friendly interview with the devil, I must say that there are many 
ghosts for whom one would suffer a great deal of inconvenience and 
time. Doctor Johnson, Emanuel Swedenborg, Cagliostro, Doctor 
Dee, Cotton Mather, George Psalmanazar, the late Count of 
Albany, Robespierre, and Cornelius Agrippa, all occur to one in a 
breath as most interesting ghosts, if they would only come and 
talk in a friendly way and without frightening one. Two or three 
days afterwards Jack tried another line. As he could not be 
allowed to sit up all night and converse with the old watchmaker, 
he begged permission just to see the room. He would not go in, 
only open the door and look round. ‘It is not, Laura,’ he said, 
‘as if one wanted to go against your ancestor’s express rule, but 
simply to pay a kind of—mark of respect—you know—morning 
call—just to look at the place, not even to go into the room.’ 

I believe that one of the reasons why the Squire refused per- 
mission to spend the night in the room was that he was afraid of 
revelations. You see, he knew more than his children, he enter- 
tained well-founded doubts as to the greatness of the House, he 
knew all about the shop, and it did occur to him that a con- 
versation between his grandfather and his son-in-law might be 
awkward. Fancy a poor relation turning up when you have been 
comfortably established for a generation and a half, to remind your 
friends that the family crest was only forty years old or so, that the 
family history was fudge, and that the shop, the good, old, honest, 
despised shop was the foundation, and not the restoration at all, of 
the House; and fancy a Membling asked to turn a guest into a 
room where he might, and very likely would, be informed by the 
purchaser of Membling Hall how his money was made. ‘ We have,’ 
the Squire might have reasoned, ‘a highly respectable family ghost. 
But there are reasons why that ghost should be kept in the family, 
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and if it have disclosures to make or garrulous reminiscences to 
prattle upon, let these things be conveyed to the ear of a member 
of the family only. Or, as the ghost shows no inclination to leave 
his own room, let there be no disclosures at all. There is at least, 
no occasion to invite revelations about the shop.’ 

The least ghostly time in the whole day, I take it, is the 
afternoon. Noone expects even a medium to have any luck in 
the afternoon. Séances are always conducted after dark; old- 
fashioned wizards used to conjure up spirits at midnight ; if devils, 
spectres, /utins, hobgoblins lasted till the morning, they were 
gone at all events by dawn. The‘ garish light of day’ is painful 
to supernatural eyes; they wink when it begins, they wink horribly 
if they have to endure it many minutes; long, long before noon, 
they are away and in hiding. Who would have thought, then, 
that old Membling would have*played the tricks he did, actually 
in the afternoon? You shall hear. 

It was an afternoon in January—in the first week of the year. 
Snow was spread upon the fields, though it had melted on the. 
roads; there was a gentle mist rising from the earth, through 
which the sun was shining feebly, a blurred circle of pale glory 
without warmth. But the sun was already sinking and the pale 
winter twilight was going to begin, the mist and the white snow 
making it lighter than usual and yet ghostly, if one can use the 
word of a four-o’clock appearance—an afternoon-tea-time mani- 
festation. The light was strange. 

Jack Dalmahoy and Laura after luncheon sat together, talking 
of the little nothings which please young lovers. Presently the 
conversation flagged. Then some young and sprightly devil, 
seeing the chance of doing a little mischief by firing Jack’s. 
imagination, which had at the moment nothing to work upon 
(being tired of pretending imaginary perfections in his Laura), whis- 
pered in his ear that it would be something to pay a visit to the 
haunted room. ‘The very thing!’ cried Jack with alacrity. 

‘ What is the very thing, Jack ?’ asked Laura, looking up with 
surprise. 

‘ My dear girl,’ he said, ‘ let us go this afternoon; go, beg the 
key, we will pay a visit to the haunted room!’ 

Laura hesitated. 

‘ You know, dear girl,’ said her lover, ‘ that you are yourselfas 
curious to visit the room as I myself.’ 


‘I have seen it,’ she replied, ‘and I heard ‘ 





‘Yes, Laura.’ Jack had heard the story before. ‘I perfectly 
remember. But we shall only open the door and look in. Go, 
dear, and ask your father for the key.’ 
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The Squire gave his consent with some reluctance. He even 
returned with his daughter, bearing the key with as much respect, 
as if it were the key of a city’s gates, such as that which the 
citizens of a medixval town used to bring out when they had 
eaten up their last rat. 

‘Here is the key,’ he said solemnly ; ‘if you merely open the 
door and look in, no harm will be done, I should think. As the 
sun is setting, you might even, if you please, goin. The injunc- 
tion was that no one was to go in except after dark, and alone. 
But Laura may be considered an exception.’ 

Jack said that if he went in Laura should go with him, and 
that, as regards respect, he would look on the room as the family 
vault. Laura said he meant, she presumed, the church, not the 
vault. 

First he oiled the key, which was rusty ; then, accompanied by 
Laura, he turned it in the lock, and with some difficulty, because, 
he said, it was like some fellow pushing on the other side. He 
succeeded in opening it. 

Could the ‘fellow,’ Laura thought with a shudder, be her 
revered ancestor ? 

When the door was open Jack forgot his promise, and stepped 
inside, looking about him curiously. 

It was a long, low room, lighted by three narrow windows 
looking west, and reaching from floor to ceiling. It was most curi- 
ously furnished. For beside one window there was a table furnished 
exactly like one of those used by working watchmakers, with glasses 
in bone frames such as they stick in their eye when they look at a 
watch, and, observing a piece of dust, which they blow away and 
thereby release the machinery, declare that the watch requires 
cleaning, which will be eight-and-six. By such subtleties was the 
fortune of the Memblings commenced. Lamps, jets for gas, low 
stools, trays containing portions—dissected bones—of watches, small 
brushes and dusters, themselves covered with dust, now covered 
this table. Before the next window stood a lathe with tools, 
‘chunks,’ and wheel. Before the next was another table, larger 
than the first, and covered with- books, papers, mathematical 
instruments and drawings. ‘ My great-grandfather,’ said Laura, 
thinking of the mythical and almost disbelieved shop of which 
even the younger members of the family were somehow conscious, 
‘was in his day a great mechanician.’ 

‘What did he hang the walls with peacocks’ feathers for ?’ 
asked Jack. 

It was a strange thing: one side of the room was given over 
to a watchmaker’s table, a lathe, and books on mechanics; the 
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other side was decorated with everything bizarre, as if the old man 
had resolved on gratifying his own taste without consulting the 


taste of the age. A Persian carpet lay on the floor; there was a . 


broad sofa on which he had often slept, covered with costly skins, 
a chair also covered with skins stood facing it ; common tobacco 
pipes and a common tobacco jar stood upon the plain mantelshelf, 
on which were such trifles as pots of glue and paste, glasses which 
suggested the ‘rummer’ of a country public-house, a spirit case 
open, a note-book, and an umbrella. The fireplace itself was a 
beautiful specimen of costly brass-work and tiles, there were 
carved cabinets very precious, filled with china, though the old 
man died before the great china revival was born, and there were 
pictures worth crying over, so delightful were they. The whole 
of that side of the room was covered with peacocks’ feathers 
attached one over the other to the wall. The ceiling of the room 
was of polished oak, dark and deep, relieved with a little gold. 
The effect of the pale wintry light falling upon their splendours 
was very strange. Laura clasped her lover by the arm and gasped. 
Then she looked round and shrieked. 

Six years before this, when she stood within the room, she had 
seen the door closing slowly, and of its own accord, before her. 
Now as she turned she saw that the same thing was happening 
again, but that it was too late; for with a heavy, grating noise 
the door shut closely, while, also of its own accord, there slowly fell 
behind it a heavy wooden bar. 

As the bar fell there was a sound as of a deep sigh. Then all 
was silent. 

The pair, thus strangely made prisoners, looked at each other 
with pale faces. Even the man, as brave a fellow as may be, saw 
with a terror which froze his blood this great bar lifted without 
visible hands, and falling slowly as if guided into its place. He 
rushed to the door and tried to lift it. Its free end was lying 
in a strong clamp closed by some spring. He could not lift it 
out, nor could he by any strength tear it away and open the 
door. 

Another shriek from Laura called him to her side. 

‘Fingers,’ she cried, ‘fingers at my throat! Jack, save me, 
save me!’ 

Jack took her in his arms and soothed her. ‘ Nothing,’ he 
said, ‘can hurt us. Whatever it is, nothing shall hurt you till 
it first—oh, Lord!’ 

He stopped, because a breath of ice-cold air blew violently into 
his face, and again the solemn sigh was heard. Laura sank upon 
the floor, in a terror the like of which she had never imagined or 
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suspected. Jack lifted her gently and laid her upon the chair 
beside the fireplace. 

What next? Laura held Jack by the hand, imploring him 
not to leave her—not to leave her alone. He stood beside her, 
his heart beating, his brain afire with wonder and terror, What 
next ? 

A third time they heard the sigh as of one in deep trouble and 
perhaps anger: again soft fingers touched Laura’s throat, and 
again cold airs vexed their cheeks. Meantime it was growing 
darker: the sun was quite gone down; the short winter twilight 
was deepening into gloom, and the snow-fields through the windows 
stretched white and cold. 

Then there began a ringing of bells and a beating of drums. 
Jack held Laura more tightly and whispered to her to be of good 
cheer ; nothing, he declared with a positiveness which he did not 
feel, should or could hurt her while he was there. 

The bells seemed all round them, as if they were being rung 
in their ears; they were soft and melodious bells, not harsh and 
strident, and the drums, like the bells, were soft; their rolling 
was as that of muffled kettle-drums, and when they stopped for a 
moment the heavy sigh was heard, as if lamenting the necessity 
for making all this noise. The bells rang and the drums beat for 
an hour and a half, as it seemed to the terror-stricken couple, 
prisoners in the room, who were fain to listen. In truth, they 
rang and beat for about five minutes, and then they stopped 
suddenly, and that dreadful, unseen person began to sigh again, 
heavily. Also Laura shrieked, because the fingers began to play 
again at her throat. 

Of all forms of supernatural visitations, that of fingers at the 
throat has always seemed to me the least desirable. The appari- 
tion of a sheeted ghost, with or without chains, the squeezing of 
hands left inadvertently outside the sheets, the cold breathing 
upon the sleeping brow, the groaning behind wainscot walls, the 
dragging of chains, the sighing or sobbing by the bedside, the 
shying about of crockery, the shrieking in the garden, the up- 
heaval of heavy furniture, the creaking on the stairs, the lurking 
in unsuspected places, the unreasonable claim to property in a 
place after you have become a ghost—all these things are effective, 
though perhaps overdone. New ghost machinery has to be 
invented if the popular imagination is to be fired, and I take it 
that the miserable falling off in ghosts during the last fifty years 
must be attributed mainly to the weariness of the imagination, 
which refuses any longer to be stirred by old-fashioned modes of 
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spiritual manifestations. Even rapping has had its day, and one 
sees no hope for ghosts in the future, unless they are prepared to 
bring trustworthy information as to the rules and regulations 
Woutre-mer. Then, indeed, there would be so great a run upon 
ghosts that the good old times would come back again, and many 
a musty family ghost, long since laughed at, scorned, and forgotten, 
would return, to bloom and blossom again among a curious and 
credulous posterity. 

But to have one’s throat felt, touched, and fingered by ghostly 
fingers! That is, if you please, a thing which in no way attracts 
the curiosity or stimulates the imagination. Quite the contrary; 
it simply terrifies. 

Laura shrieked and would have fainted, had she thought it 
would be of the least use. But she was too much terrified for 
fainting. In real moments of crisis, in supreme moments, as the 
prigs say, one is too much in earnest to faint. One may faint 
comfortably when a tooth is pulled out, and feel all the better for 
it afterwards, but when a more serious operation is performed no 
one thinks about fainting, and takes chloroform instead. 

‘ N—n—othing,’ said Jack, with less heart in his tone than he 
could have wished, ‘ c—-can hurt you while I am here.’ 

Yet there were fingers at her throat, and just then Laura would 
have sacrificed all the honour and glory of the family ghost could 
she have found herself safe outside that dreadful door with the bar 
let down to keep themin. Or, suppose her Ancestor had appeared, 
hungering, ravening for a life, I believe she would have given up 
her lover in the same spirit of duty as prompted Agamemnon to 
sacrifice Iphigenia, so as to get out of the mess with as much ease 
and safety as possible. But all that they had heard and seen were 
mere trifles, bagatelles, skittles, apple tart, compared to what they 
were about to see. 

Suddenly the bells which had been ringing a melodious peal, 
and the kettle-drums which had been beating a muffled harmony, 
clashed and clanged in a horrific discord, at the hearing of which 
Laura moaned and groaned, while Jack, clutching her hand as if 
for his own safety, murmured mechanically, ‘ N—n—n—nothing 
e—ce—ce—an h—h—h—hur—’ and here his jaws stuck and he said 
no more. 

For at the clang and clash of the bells the curtains fell before 
the windows, and they were in darkness absolute. 

It seemed next as if the end of the room was taken away, and 
another room opened to their eyes. 

There was nothing at all in this room, but it was lighted by 
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a large window at the end, and a long narrow window at the side. 
The glimmer from the snow without gave sufficient light for the 
intruding pair to see the things which presented themselves. 

The bells stopped, the drums stopped. Then there began a 
wailing plaintive music, a tune never heard on earth, which 
seemed, like the bells and the drums, to be played around them, 
above them, below them. And while this weird and ghostly tune 
was slowly played, there appeared suddenly, not, said Laura after- 
wards, as if they sprang from the ground or dropped from the 
skies, but suddenly, as if they came from nowhere, three skeletons. 
In the dim light one could discern their shadowy forms, the lean 
fingers with which they pointed, the long bony legs with which 
they danced—they actually danced !—the hollow, eyeless sockets 
and grinning teeth of the skulls. As they came, so they dis- 
appeared, as suddenly, as silently. 

But the music, the supernatural, weird, and ghostly music, 
went on, and then—ah! then—the final manifestation appeared. 
For, as if he had stepped from the wall, Laura saw her great- 
grandfather—the Actual Family Ghost itself—walk slowly, and as 
if with difficulty, across the room, and as he neared the opposite 
wall, he turned, faced his great-granddaughter, and with his white 
locks and white beard faintly visible, he seemed to hold up a 
warning forefinger and disappeared. 

Then the music ceased ; the room of the ghost and skeletons 
disappeared ; the curtains which had fallen before the windows 
were drawn back, and there was silence. 

‘Jack!’ said Laura. 

‘G—g—g—ood heavens !’ cried Jack. 

‘ Are we living, Jack ?’ 

‘G—g—g—ghosts !’ said Jack. 

‘Do you think it is over, Jack?’ asked Laura. 

‘ N—n—n—othing > began Jack, when Laura, looking 
round, saw to her delight that there was a gleam of artificial light 
in the doorway, which showed that the door was open. She 
rushed to the place ; the great bar was gone; the door was ajar; 
Laura yelled for help, rushed through, and fell headlong in the 
passage. The cause of her fall, I am ashamed to say, was no other 
than Jack himself, who rushed after her. Both fell down, like 
Jack and Jill, and lay sprawling together. 

That evening Laura did not appear at dinner; her mother sent 
for the doctor, and she was ordered to bed. Somebody sat up all 
night with her, and in the morning she was delirious: the system, 
said the doctor, had sustained a severe shock. 

As for Jack, he ordered his things to be got ready at once, 
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and drove straight back to Colchester, leaving word that he was 
ordered back on regimental duty. But when he got there he was 
fain to drink so much soda and brandy that he too, like Laura, 
was put to bed. 

Thus, for two or three days, the story of the dreadful appari- 
tion at Membling Hall never got about. 

When Laura got better she told the story, sitting up in bed, to 
her sisters: she was a girl of a fine imagination and an eye to 
dramatic situation, therefore the story lost nothing in the telling ; 
the sighs, the sobs, the cold breath, the fingers at the throat, the 
skeletons, the bells, and the weird music, with the dread vision of 
her great-grandfather at the end, were all duly narrated. The 
sisters told their father. The Squire enjoined secrecy, but left a 
corner open in the case of trusted friends ; everyone had a trusted 
friend. Therefore, before Jack returned, he was assailed on all sides 
by questions about the ghost of Membling Hall, and had to explain, 
although with fear of making himself ridiculous, that it was a 
real, unmistakable ghost—a devil of a ghost, accompanied by 
every kind of row and appearance calculated to shake a fellow’s 
nerves and make him feel uncomfortable. Jack was not a man of 
lively imagination, but the things he had seen were so extra- 
ordinary that he had only to tell them exactly as he had seen 
them. And it would be wonderful, had we the time, to relate the 
two forms which the story took when related by Laura the 
imaginative, and by Jack the matter-of-fact. 

Think, however, of the pride of the Memblings at this proof 
incontrovertible of their family ghost. Where was there, any- 
where in England, a house with such a ghost, so complete in all 
its parts, so provided with machinery, material gear, and super- 
natural assistants? Was it not a great honour to them that their 
ghost did not appear unattended, but was provided with a body- 
guard, or spirit-ward, of three dancing skeletons? Was there 
any other ghost at whose bidding bells would ring and drums would 
beat? It was like a royal progress. Josiah Membling’s spirit 
was welcomed, as he himself would have wished, like a Lord Mayor 
on Lord Mayor’s day. Did ever man hear tell of any other ghost 
who could command, so to speak, a private orchestra of his own, 
to play music at his coming? 

The mere telling of the story became a fearful joy to Laura 
and to the faithful Jack. It was a dreadful experience to have 
undergone; but, like a shipwreck on a desert island, once worried 
through, it became a grand and splendid distinction. Laura’s 
sisters envied her: Laura’s brothers envied her. The Squire was 
proud of her; the story brought the greatest credit to the family; 
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Laura might have adopted the motto of Queen Elizabeth, Dux 
femina fact. 

She became an extremely interesting person, and began to 
cultivate the sadness which belongs, somehow, to all persons 
privileged to hold communication with the outer world. She sat 
in shadowy corners, or in the dim firelight without a lamp, in the 
long and dark room called the library, where she told her story 
with clasped hands, while the light of the fire reddened her pale 
cheek and showed up the luminous depths of her large soft eyes ; 
her auditors gathered round her catching breathlessly at her words, 
and looking over their shoulders on the chance of seeing the spectre 
behind them. But he never came. ‘ My great-grandfather,’ said 
Laura, ‘ will never, I am persuaded, leave the room in which he 
has chosen to dwell. Let us have no fear. Indeed,’ she added, 
smiling sadly, ‘why should we fear? He who restored the for- 
tunes of the House, and is good enough to watch over it after his 
passing away, can hardly be feared. He may hear, no doubt he 
does hear, all that is said and done in the Hall, therefore let us 
always speak of him with the Reverence and Awe which he 
deserves.’ 

They came from all parts of the country to hear the story. 
Laura was obliged to be at home every afternoon. Jack was not 
allowed to leave her chair, in order to be ready to corroborate any 
statement. He shone as the lesser light, not being permitted to 
tell the story himself because he was not a good raconteur, and 
because a certain sterility of imagination forbade those develop- 
ments of facts which are necessary in a perfect ghost story. But he 
could put in a word by way of proof, and was immensely useful as 
the Witness. <A ghost, like a miracle, requires the testimony of 
two or more credible persons. 

‘T shall never,’ said Laura, ‘ never again bear to hear the least 
frivolous or scoffing allusion to the appearance of Spirits. The 
subject will always be associated in my mind with a Manifesta- 
tion which was truly Awful.’ 

‘ Awfully Awful,’ said Jack, behind her chair. 

‘I cannot understand, now, how I lived through it. Indeed, I 
must have died with terror, had it not been for the invincible 
fortitude of Jack, who, I will say in his presence, behaved with 
perfect courage and reverence throughout. What reassured me 
first, and convinced me that no harm was intended, was the 
celestial music which preceded the most awe-inspiring sight, the 
last scene of all.’ 

‘ What was it like, the music ?’ whispered a young lady. 

‘ Like a waltz tune,’ said Jack, 
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* Not the least like a waltz tune, said Laura. ‘ You might as 
well call a recitative from Handel a waltz tune: better, in fact, 
because Handel’s music is the work of a man, whereas this—oh ! 
this that we heard—whose work was it?’ She lifted hands and 
eyes, and remained silent in ecstatic contemplation of the ceiling. 
‘ My dear,’ she continued after an interval, during which the gen- 
tlemen thought they were in church and looked into their hats, 
‘it is impossible to describe that music. It fell upon the soul like 
some utterance of Power: we were awed, not terrified by it-——’ 

‘It was something like a musical box,’ said Jack. 

‘It was nothing of the sort, sir,’ Laura interrupted. ‘The 
sound was like no earthly music. It was tuneful, but no human 
voice could reproduce the tune: the harmonies were too subtle and 
too profound for human art; the instruments may have been in 
form like our own, but of a sweetness, of a force which I could 
never, never hope to convey to your imagination.’ 

‘Made a devil of a row,’ Jack whispered, in corroboration, to a 
man beside him. 

‘Was there any singing ?’ asked another lady. ‘Oh! if they 
had sung a hymn—what an addition to our choir it would have 
been !’ 

‘I heard no words,’ Laura sighed. ‘ That is, I could distin- 
guish none. But it seemed to me as if, far off—oh! far, far 
away-—there was a choir of voices upraised in harmony.’ 

‘One fellow groaning > Jack began, but was instantly 
checked as Laura went on. 

‘ The music preceded the Dance of Death ’"—Laura stopped and 





. trembled—‘ nothing more terrible could be conceived. As the 


skeletons danced, pointing their long bony fingers at us, they 
seemed to warn us of the flight of time. Their aspect was not 
forbidding, nor were their gestures angry.’ 

‘ Grinned at us,’ said Jack, ‘ like the very ——’ 

‘Could,’ interrupted Laura hastily, ‘could such a pageant, 
such a spiritual apparition, have suggested the “ Danse Macabre % 
to Holbein and the medieval painters?’ 

‘Like a hornpipe,’ said Jack. ‘Never saw such a lively lot : 
double-shuffle, heel-and-toe, walk-round, all complete.’ 

‘ How long did the dance continue?’ asked a visitor, shuddering. 

‘We took no count of time,’ replied Laura. ‘I do not sup- 
pose that as the clocks went we were in the room for ten minutes ; 
yet what we saw must have taken about a day and a half, at least. 
How long, Jack, do you think the bells were ringing ?’ 

Jack shook his head, and said he thought they were never 
going to stop. 
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‘Then,’ continued Laura, ‘there were the sighings and the 
sobbings, the cold winds, the beating of the drums, the playing of 
the music before the Terrible Dance. Hour after hour passed away : 
We were ravished out of ourselves: we were lost in wonder and 
awe: we felt no hunger: our pulses stopped, and the beating of 
our hearts! We were without any fear, were we not, Jack?’ 

‘Quite,’ replied Jack. ‘I was never more composed in my 
life.’ 

‘But there was more, was there not?’ asked another visitor. 
‘We heard that you saw the spirit of your Ancestor liimself.’ 

Laura sank her voice to a whisper. 

‘You heard aright,’ she said solemnly. ‘The manifestations 
ended with no less an appearance than that of my revered Ancestor 
himself, the Restorer of the House—even the Second Founder.’ 
She spoke as if Julius Cesar himself or even King Alfred had been 
the first of the Memblings. 

‘ How—how did he appear ?’ gasped her audience. 

‘ He was dressed in a long dressing-gown, such as he usually 
wore in his lifetime.’ 

‘And yet,’ murmured a triumphant spiritualist, one of the 
audience, ‘ they say that clothes have no ghosts. Absurd! Matter, 
as has been proved over and over again, can always be represented 


visibly by spirits. Pray go on, Miss Membling. I have never 
during all my investigations met with a more interesting expe- 
rience than this of yours. It will confound every sceptic.’ 
‘Dressed in his long gown,’ Laura resumed, ‘he moved slowly, 
almost painfully, across the room. He appeared suffering from 
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the debility of extreme old age 

‘Quite so—quite so!’ the spiritualist rubbed his hands. ‘I 
have always maintained that they appear as they left the world, 
no older and no younger. Pray go on.’ 

‘ As he moved he turned his face towards us and smiled. You 
saw him smile, Jack, as plainly as I did?’ 

‘Well,’ said Jack with hesitation, ‘he certainly wagged his 
head, and I saw his beard wobble, but I can’t honestly say that I 
saw him smile.’ 

‘He would not smile for a stranger,’ said the spiritualist. 

‘The most benignant countenance: the sweetest smile: the 
kindest look in his eyes: with long silvery locks and a white 
beard. As he disappeared, he raised his hand as if to bestow his 
benediction upon us. You saw that, Jack?’ 

‘Oh, yes! he lifted his hand.’ 

‘I think, but I am not sure, that I heard him murmur a 
blessing as he disappeared.’ 
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‘Did he, now,’— asked the scientific explorer of Ghostland— 
‘did he sink into the ground, or did he ascend into the air ?’ 

‘He disappeared,’ said Laura. ‘He seemed to touch the wall 
and to vanish.’ 

‘He came out of one wall,’ said Jack, ‘ and went into the other 
wall,’ 

‘ And did you,’ asked the spiritualist, ‘ hear the Blessing ?’ 

‘No, I did not,’ replied Jack. 

‘ The Blessing,’ explained the scientific specialist, ‘ was for the 
House alone. You heard nothing, then?’ 

‘ Why,’ Jack said, considering, ‘he shuffled a bit with his feet 
as if his slippers were uneasy.’ 

And so it went on, day after day, Laura receiving visitors 
and telling the story over and over again. Jack was neither 
imaginative, nor was he properly impressed. He had seen things 
and heard things: that was undeniable. But he drew no conclu- 
sions. He was thus a foil to Laura, and by his very downright 
matter-of-fact doggedness he corroborated her statements. The 
story, little by little, improved: the heavenly music was, in a few 
days, provided with a heavenly choir; the bells were a peal; the 
dance of death was a procession of skeletons, who danced as they 
crossed the room, in number about a hundred and fifty; the 
Benediction of the Ancestor was pronounced in a solemn whisper 
which could not reach the grosser ear of Jack, but was perfectly 
audible to Laura. The fair narrator herself became daily more 
penetrated with the greatness and grandeur of her position: she 
also, to Jack’s disgust, became more spiritualised, tried to live on 
nothing, grew certainly pale and thin, and ceased to take the same 
interest as of old in the little tendernesses which her lover was 
willing to lavish upon her. 

It was agreed, by the advice of the spiritualist, that the history 
should be written down—soberly, he said, and with due attention 
to dates, times, and the corroborative testimony of Jack—and 
printed, for the good of the world and the solace of mankind. 
Laura spent, therefore, a fortnight in the production of what was 
called a ‘ Plain Statement.’ Her intimate friends observed that the 
written narrative did not quite correspond with her former state- 
ments, and Jack owned that he had not heard the choir singing 
hymns, nor seen the Blessing with both hands. But these things 
mattered little in the face of so tremendous and undoubted a 
series of apparitions. 

The Squire gave his consent to have the story printed—but, 
he said, for private circulation only. Let the knowledge of the 
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Ghost be whispered abroad: that could not, he supposed, be 
avoided: but the actual facts concerned only the immediate 
friends of the House, and not the general public, whose curiosity 
he, for one, was not disposed to gratify by relating private events, 
and the experiences, however singular, of his daughter. The 
‘ Narrative’ or ‘ Plain Statement’ was accordingly printed on the 
finest and creamiest of toned paper, with a portrait of the Ancestor. 
The date of his death was not stated, but from the medizval 
appearance of the face and the cut of the beard, in which the 
limner improved on the original oil painting (that of Josiah 
Membling as a Common Councilman), the venerable Ancestor 
might have belonged to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. All 
this greatly added to the glory of the family, and tended to con- 
firm their position as belonging to the County. With what face 
could anyone sneer at people as new comers whose ancestors re- 
mained in their old rooms, and appeared to give benedictions to 
the female branches of their posterity? Could the Howards, the 
Courtenays, the Montmorencies, the Lusignans, expect more ? 

The ‘ Narrative ’ off her hands, Laura began to descend slowly 
from the higher spiritual levels and to talk of ordinary things in 
her ordinary manner, so that Jack Dalmahoy plucked up courage 
and renewed his courtship at the point where the ancestral spirit 
had broken it off. He was by this time growing weary of the 
worship or cult of the old ghost, and it bored him to be perpetually 
recalling the dancing skeletons and the shadowy figure with the 
long white hair. Then, it was annoying for a plain man to be 
constantly invited to remember a heavenly chorus, a benediction, 
a warning look, or a sweet and gracious smile. Therefore he was 
anxious to get his courtship over and to carry away his bride. 
When he mentioned the desirability of naming the day, Laura 
declared at first that nothing should ever persuade her to leave a 
house possessed of so many and such rare blessings. Jack argued 
that if a girl gets engaged she means to have her own house. 
Laura replied that she had not, on entering into the engagement, 
foreseen that she should receive the benediction of her Ancestor. 
Jack responded that the benediction did not tell her that she was 
not to get married, ‘unless,’ he added, with unusual bitterness, 
‘you are going to marry your great-grandfather yourself? Don’t 
believe > He stopped short here, thinking it would be well not 
to say anything about the heavenly choir or the gracious smile 
till after his marriage. 

Laura reflected, sweetly holding her hands clasped and her 
head a little on one side in the attitude of reflection. The thought 
crossed her mind that it would be a pity to give up such a good- 
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natured, good-looking, and well-to-do lover for the sake of a ghost 
whom, perhaps, she would never see again. And presently she 
murmured softly, ‘Jack, do you think my Ancestor would come 
with us to our new home and abide with us?’ 

‘Oh, Lord!’ cried Jack in a voice of such genuine consterna- 
tion that Laura forgot her affectation and burst into a hearty 
laugh, after which Jack found no difficulty in getting her to talk 
about a day. 

They were to be married after Lent, that was agreed upon, 
and after an infinite amount of discussion it was further covenanted 
that the day should be the last day of April. This gave them a 
clear five weeks for preparation, and Jack was ordered back to his 
garrison work to be out of the way until he should be wanted to 
take his part in the approaching ceremony. 

The excitement of the time that followed kept Laura’s thoughts 
a good deal from her ghost, whose home was not further intruded 
upon. By some curious current of feeling, assisted, no doubt, by 
Laura’s appropriation of the family ghost to herself, it was 
generally considered that the ghost might feel offended at the 
departure of the one member of the family to whom he had con- 
descended to reveal himself, one lady going so far as to prophesy 
disaster. And when it came, in way and manner as shall be presently 
set forth, she only said it was what she expected and always said 
would happen, and that if Laura had not been bent upon going 
away, no doubt evil spirits would not have been allowed to work 
their wicked will, and all this shame would not have fallen upon 
the family. 

Among the members of the Dalmahoy family was a first cousin 
of Jack’s, a young fellow ofan inquiring mind, who was reading at 
Cambridge for mathematical honours. He was invited to be best 
man to his cousin on the joyful occasion, and joined the wedding 
party at Membling Hall two or three days before the auspicious 
morning. The house was quite full, and the usual excitement of 
looking at the wedding presents, flirting with the bride’s-maids, 
dancing, and the rest of it, passed the time more agreeably for Mr. 
George Dalmahoy than if he had been dining in the college hall 
and spending his evenings in an undergraduate’sroom. Of course 
almost the first thing which he heard of was the ghost, and this 
immediately fired his imagination. 

He read the ‘ Narrative.’ Then he cross-examined Jack, and 
elicited from him that the superstructure, so to speak—the 
heavenly choir and the rest of it—was an addition made by Laura 
herself after the event; that is to say, Jack neither saw nor heard 
avy of it, On the other hand, there could be no manner of doubt 
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that the ‘ Narrative’ was substantially true, and that very strange 
things had happened. 

Mr. George Dalmahoy determined that he too would, if 
possible, witness these things. Why should not the ghost appear 
to him as well as to his cousin? As for the Benediction, he dis- 
missed it with contempt. Jack had seen an old man’s figure, 
bent, with streaming white hair, ‘ shuffling,’ as he put it, across 
the floor. That was by itself quite remarkable enough. ‘ No need,’ 
said George, ‘ of any benedictions ; enough to be able to show him- 
self, lucky old ghost!’ He considered himself an expert in the 
art of investigating stories of ghosts. He was, to begin with, 
entirely incredulous, and, in the second place, he knew that it is 
nonsense to deny phenomena. Raps, for instance, are certainly 
heard, ears are boxed in the dark, noses pulled, heads banged. 
He had once inflicted unspeakable mortification on a medium by 
beginning the raps himself before she was ready, and spelling out 
dreadful messages which she did not understand ; and on another 
occasion, when a spirit had been good enough to ‘incarnate’ her- 
self, this untrustworthy person lit a match and disclosed no other 
than the medium herself dancing about wrapped in a newspaper. He 
had also written an article on the subject for a college magazine, 
and had a shelf full of books treating of spiritualism. He was 
thus fully’ prepared for an encounter with the Ancestor of the 
Memblings, and ardently longed to begin. 

He first approached the subject with Laura, asking her, 
reverently, if one could be allowed to visit the haunted chamber after 
dark. She replied with emotion that no one with her consent 
should be allowed to open the door of that room at all. She con- 
sidered that to disturb its occupant was pardonable only when 
done by inadvertence and ignorance, as happened to herself and 
Jack. As for astranger presuming to do so, that, she said, would 
most likely draw upon his head the most fatal consequences. She 
could only compare the daring of such a deed with the audacity 
of the ancient king, who drew the lightning down from heaven 
and was killed by it as a punishment. 

Thus rebuffed, George Dalmahoy went to head-quarters and 
sought the Squire in his library. Mr. Membling was an easy 
man, a little touchy about his ancient birth, but now in excellent 
spirits and on the best of terms with everybody, in consequence of 
the highly creditable match his daughter was making. Naturally 
he was disposed to receive all the bridegroom’s people with great 
civility. 

It was after luncheon, and a glass or two of burgundy had dis- 
posed the Squire to benevolence towards all mankind. He was 
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seated before the fire, his legs crossed, his hands folded, prepared for 
the sleep which sometimes overtakes middle-aged gentlemen after 
a comfortable midday meal. To him George stole softly, and, 
taking a chair by the fire, turned the conversation adroitly on 
ancient families. Then he began to talk about the peculiarities 
of families, their ways, their distinctive marks, their little charac- 
teristic possessions, how a stutter distinguishes the sons of one 
house, and a distinctive birth-mark the sons of another; how in 
one house no eldest son ever succeeds, and in another ill luck 
pursues all the daughters ; how a Banshee belongs to one family, 
a White Lady to another, and a little child to athird. ‘As to 
your own house,’ said George, ‘ we have all heard of your ancient 
ghost.’ George put it as if the ghost had been established many 
centuries. 

The Squire laughed pleasantly. 

‘Yes, we have our ghost, and I assure you, Mr. Dalmahoy, 
that we are rather proud of the distinction, as one may call it.’ 

‘A distinction truly! Particularly so well authenticated a 
ghost as it is. You keep the chamber locked, I believe ?’ 

‘Yes. You see, we would not have the maids frightened, nor 
would we—perhaps you think us superstitious—disturb the occu- 
paut.’ 

‘Quite so—quite so,’ said George. ‘However, ghosts only 
walk at night, and as there is no possible fear of disturbing the 
occupant by daylight, I wish you would lend me the key; I 
should like just to look round the room, if you have no objection.’ 

‘Well, you see,’ replied the Squire, ‘ the fact is, we have rather a 
strong objection. The last words of the—the spirit—were that 
no one was to dare enter the room unless alone and after dark.’ 

‘I respect your feeling,’ said George ; ‘ yet I think it would be 
most injudicious to invade the privacy of the room—after dark, 
Everything that we know, my dear sir’—here he assumed the 
character of a believer—‘ everything that we have learned respect- 
ing apparitions, the manners and customs, the preferences, so 
to speak, of the outer world, shows us that its inhabitants, when 
they reside among us, are in some way prevented from feeling our 
intrusion or even our presence in the day-time. They may be 
sleeping ; they may be —here he dropped his voice and paused— 
‘elsewhere. Their power to be seen and heard is given them for 
use after dark alone.’ 

‘ That seems very true,’ said the Squire ; ‘ it was after dark that 
Laura 





‘So that, in asking you to hand me the key of the room,’ his 
visitor went on, ‘I am really doing nothing more than seeking to 
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gratify a curiosity—call it idle, or say it springs from reverence— 
a desire, in fact, only to see the theatre of these curious and 
unique manifestations.’ 

The Squire, moved by these words and by the benevolence of 
burgundy, and recognising the spirit in which they were uttered, 
went to his safe and produced the key, adjuring his guest, at the 
same time, should he see anything, to leave the room imme- 
diately. 

With a cheerful mien George Dalmahoy proceeded to the 
haunted chamber. 

He experienced the same difficulty in opening the room which 
had been felt by his cousin. The key turned pretty easily, but 
the door. stuck. And when he pushed it open there was heard a 
grating noise which did not seem natural to the nature of a door. 

We have seen what manner of room was the haunted chamber. 
But when it was last visited it was in the pale twilight of a 
January day. Now, at the end of April, the sun was shining brightly 
through the windows, and the room was cheerful. Certainly not 
at all the sort of time for a ghost to walk. Spectres shun sunshine, 
as the copy-books might say. George looked about him with a 
little disappointment. A curiously furnished room: that was all. 

His disappointment did not last long: a creaking sound 
behind made him turn round. A large bar was slowly descending 
across the door. The progress was slow, but it finished by 
dropping into its place: the door was closed. George tried to 
lift the bar. It was immovable. 

‘Good!’ he said. ‘ This is how Jack began. Can it be that 
the Ancestor is going to take an afternoon dander round the 
room ?’ 

Apparently he was, because the closing of the door was 
followed by the ringing of bells, beating of drums, sighs, a breath 
of cold air which had so terrified his cousin. 

While he was listening and watching—in some disquietude, it 
must be owned—he felt something delicate and light touching his 
cheek ; he turned quickly. Nothing. 

‘Bells,’ he said, ‘there certainly are, and drums; and there 
is a noise which Tom said was sobbing; it seems to me like— 
Hallo!’ 

Again the gentle touch upon his cheek; this time he put up 
his hand as one catches at a troublesome fly, and caught—one of 
the peacock’s feathers. He then observed that several of them 
were slowly lifting themselves up and down. 


‘This, said George Dalmahoy, ‘is more curious than the 
bells,’ 
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Mounting on a chair he examined the place where the feather 
was attached to the wall. To his great surprise he found that it 
was fitted into a small brass tube, and that the tube itself was 
moving slowly up and down, carrying the feather with it. 

‘ Very odd,’ said George. ‘It was not a ghostly finger at my 
throat, but a feather: and the feather is not lifted by a ghostly 
hand, but by a brass tube. And what the devil lifts the brass 
tube? I suppose,’ he added after a pause, ‘that the same thing 
lifts the brass tube which rings the bells and beats the drums. Is 
it the Ancestor? Would he come if I called him names?’ 

It seemed as if the Ancestor must have heard these irreverent 
remarks, because at that moment the wall at the end of the room 
seemed suddenly to disappear; the bells ceased, and music of 
some kind was heard. 

‘ All this,’ said George, feeling more than a little afraid, ‘is 
most wonderful, and just as Jack reeled it all out. To be sure, I 
could not make out how he could have invented it. What next? 
Oh, Lord!’ 

For at that moment the skeletons appeared and began to 
dance. 

The young man’s knees knocked together for a moment and 
his cheek turned pale. Then he rallied his courage and ‘ made 
for’ the skeletons. 

They were capering with the most grotesque and extraordinary 
agility, legs and arms moving all at once, skulls shaking and 
nodding ; even the backbone twisting, or at least seeming to twist. 
George presently seized one of the arms. 

‘ Gad,’ he cried, ‘ it’s real bones—with wire in the joints—real 
ribs—and ’—here he laughed aloud—‘ they are all three hanging 
by strings !’ 

He contemplated this phenomenon with curiosity, but no 
terror. 

Then the lower panels of the wall beside him opened, and there 
came out the figure of a man. 

‘Aha!’ said George, ‘ here is the Ancestor! How are you, old 
boy ?’ 

The figure was dressed in a long dressing-gown, and had on 
silk stockings and old-fashioned knee-breeches. The knees were 
bent and the figure stooping, and as it moved slowly and by jerks, 
it seemed to be on the point of falling to pieces. George stopped 
in front of it and began calmly to feel and punch it. 

‘You're stuffed with sawdust,’ he said contemptuously, ‘and 
you are dropping to bits, and the moths have got into your poor 
old sleeve ; and the white wool is falling off your poor old pate, 
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and your mask is hanging by a thread. You an Ancestor? You 
ridiculous old mug !’ 

The miserable ghost made no reply, but continued its journey 
across the room. When he reached the opposite wall the panels 
opened to admit him, and he disappeared. 

‘ This is the Ancestor !’ said George in great enjoyment. ‘ Shut 
up, you with your dancing, you poor old skeletons! Nobody cares 
about you. This is the benevolent Ancestor! This is his Bene- 
diction! This is his sweet and winning smile! Ho! ho! ho!’ 

Just then the music ceased: the skeletons disappeared—that 
is to say, they flew up into the ceiling: there was a sigh as if 
somebody was tired and glad that the job was over: George 
observed that what he had taken for a disappearance of part of 
the wall was really only the folding back of the middle of a wooden 
partition wall cutting off one end of the room. He also observed 
that the bar of the door was lifting as slowly as it had fallen. 

All was over, therefore. 

He had seen the family ghost: it was a big doll, dropping 
slowly to pieces with age, damp, and the ravages of moths; he 
had seen the fearful procession or Dance of Death, ‘ the gibbering 
skeletons succeeding one another in swift succession, each playing its 
antics as it passed, and beckoning to us with lean and bony fingers.’ 
(Extract from the ‘ Narrative.’) 

Well, there were three musty skeletons let down from a trap 
in the ceiling by string or wires, the lifting and dropping of which 
produced their contortions and dancings. He had heard the 
‘ celestial orchestra, faint, though complete in all its parts, playing 
music not to be described, yet ever to be remembered, accompanied 
by a choir of faint sweet voices, singing what seemed a hymn of 
preise.’ (Extract from ‘ Narrative.’) Yes, he had heard it. ‘ By 
Gal, he said, ‘ it was a musical-box, and it played an old-fashioned 
slew trois-temps! As for choir and heavenly voices—fudge !’ 

He had heard the bells and the drums. Yes; there were bells 
and drums; who could have rung the bells and beaten the 
drums ? 

The bar was up: he could go: the show was over. 

Yet, what did it mean * 

George went to one of the windows and looked out, thinking. 
Beside him stood a table, of which we know. He took up one or 
two of the things: they were instruments used in making and 
mending a watch. The table wasan old, rough, black bench, which, 
in fact, had been the old man’s bench during all the years of his 
working life. ‘I remember,’ said George,‘ one of them made his 
money in trade: he was a watchmaker.’ Then he saw before the 
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next window a lathe with all the appliances, and a carpenter's 
bench fitted up with tools. Half-made things, rounded blocks, 
pulleys, small light chains, lay about the bench. ‘Old man was a 
carpenter and turner too, I suppose,’ said George. Then he went 
to the next table. This was covered with books and papers. ‘ Old 
man read mechanics,’ said George. He took up one of the sheets 
covered with drawings. Then he took up another. Then he 
looked round him and nodded. Then he laughed. Then he 
looked at his watch. Then he went to the carpenter’s bench, took 
out some tools, and proceeded to work. 

It was a quarter of an hour before he finished, and already 
past five o'clock. He rubbed his hands with the greatest satis- 
faction. ‘This, he said, ‘is the best day’s work I have ever done.’ 

Then he opened the door and stepped out. 

‘Holy Moses!’ he cried, surprised into an exclamation which 
cannot be justified, and yet must be considered pardonable when 
one has to tell what he saw. 

Now it came to pass that, just as the bells began to ring in the 
haunted chamber, Laura herself, accompanied by one of the 
bride’s-maids, passed by the door. What was her terror and 
astonishment to hear the dread sound, only heard by hersclf, begin 
again! ‘ Hecalls me!’ she cried, grasping her friend by the arm. 
‘He calls me; I must go!’ 

She rushed to the door, but could not open it. 

‘Can it be,’ she gasped, ‘that there is some one in the room? 
Is it Jack? Oh, Katie, run, run to my father—he is in the library 
—tell him to bring the key. . . Ah! it is inthe lock—tell him to 
come—to come quickly !’ 

On being awakened, Mr. Membling acknowledged that he had 
lent the key to George Dalmahoy, and followed the bride’s-maid to 
the door. By this time the greater part of the guests were as- 
sembled on the spot, grouped round Laura, who stood gazing at the 
door, her hand clasping the faithful Jack’s. The bells were cer- 
tainly ringing and the drums beating ; presently the sound of music 
was heard. 

‘Hush!’ said Laura. ‘It is the heavenly music; I hear the 
voices of those who sing.’ 

She sank on her knees; the other girls followed her example : 
kneeling in a semicircle, reverential, but careful that their dresses 
lay in becoming folds. An ignorant spectator might have thought 
that they were rehearsing the ceremony of the next day. Behind 
the kneeling girls stood some of the elder ladies and one or two 
gentlemen. As for Jack, he stood, Laura still holding his hand, 
visibly disconcerted. He had a round hat, having just come from 
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a walk, and when Laura implored him to kneel too, he compromised 
by putting his head in his hat. 

They continued to kneel during the whole time of the noises ; 
when they had ceased, they heard a tapping and a hammering. 
So they went on kneeling, though all were getting anxious to see 
what would come of it. And it was into this group that George 
Dalmahoy plunged when he opened the door and uttered that rude 
and irreverent interjection. 

Laura shrieked ; they all sprang to their feet, and shrieked 
together like a chorus on the stage. 

George looked in bewilderment. Then he laughed: he laughed 
long and loud. 

‘ He is mad,’ said Laura suddenly. 

George laughed louder still. 

‘ Jack, this is dreadful,’ said Laura. 

The others stared in a sort of amazement ; what could the man 
be laughing at ? It was like a comic song of which only the singer 
sees the point. They all looked so bewildered, and Laura so awe- 
struck and terrified, that George speedily ceased laughing. Indeed, 
the belief in the ghost was now so deep in everybody’s heart 
that they had finally made up their minds that the rash young 
man, like one who inadvertently looked upon Artemis in the 
forest, had been slain by the angry Ancestor, or else, like him who 
chanced to meet great Pan, had been stricken by some madness. 
And lo! he was beforé them laughing like an idiot. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said the young man, ‘I have an im- 
portant announcement to make. The ghost walks by day as well 
as by night. If you will follow me into the room, you shall see 
him for yourself. He is a most obliging ghost, and will do no 
harm to anybody.’ 

He laid his hand upon the handle of the door as he spoke. 

They looked at each other. 

‘Oh,’ cried Laura, ‘this is dreadful! Jack, stop him! Mr. 
Dalmahoy, do not call others after you to their undoing! Oh! 
What shall we do? what shall we do?’ 

For now George pushed open the door and the wedding guests 
crowded after, Jack and Laura following with the rest. Last of 
all came the Squire, and upon his face there was a look of anxiety. 
He had a sense of impending evil. 

‘Spirit of my Ancestor !’ cried Laura, sinking upon her knees, 
‘forgive them! Forgive us all! Let not this intrusion lead 
thee to revoke thy Benediction.’ 

Strange to say, this appeal produced no effect upon the young 
madman, who only laughed scornfully. 
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‘You shall see him directly,’ he said ; ‘ you can then ask him 
yourself.’ 

At this moment the door shut noisily. 

‘ Look at the bar,’ said George ; ‘ that is the first business ; now 
we are shut in.’ 

They all looked at each other, after observing the descent of 
the bar. 

‘The whole secret lies in the bar,’ he went on. ‘ Now look at 
this wall; you will see the peacock’s feathers jumping up and 
down ; if anybody is within reach, they will feel the light touch of 
ghostly fingers on their cheeks. Very fine business this, for a 
spectre in a country house.’ 

In fact, this happened as he had foretold. 

‘Ghostly fingers, Jack,’ said George to the joint author of the 
‘Narrative.’ ‘ Next, bells and drums.’ 

They began ; George pushed aside two panels and showed a bell 
ringing in each, and a small kettle-drum being beaten in each. 
The drum-sticks were attached to the frame of the drum by hinges, 
and were worked by some unknown machinery. 

‘Very fair business that,’ said George. ‘These are your 
church bells, Jack, ringing a regular peal. Two little hand bells, 
ladies and gentlemen. Next, the sighing and sobbing, with the 
cold breath.’ 

He opened another panel and disclosed a great pair of bellows 
pointed directly to the group of spectators. It began to heave up 
and down slowly with a noise like a hollow groaning, and the cold 
air was distinctly felt. ‘The sigh of the grave and the breath of 
the tomb,’ said George, again quoting from the ‘ Narrative.’ ‘ You 
will next, ladies and gentlemen, observe—ah ! there it is’—for 
then the partition fell back—‘ now the skeletons.’ Here they 
appeared, and they really seemed to dance as if they had no heart 
left for the work, and were quite ashamed of themselves. ‘Three 
of them—go and feel them, anybody—simple bones, hanging 
from the ceiling, out of which they fell, by strings. This is the 
grand procession where every. . . eh, Jack?’ He did not continue 
the extract from the ‘ Narrative,’ because Laura was staring straight 
before her, an angry light in her eyes, and a flush upon her cheek. 

‘ Next,’ he went on, ‘we have the Ancestor himself.’ In fact, 
at that moment, the poor old doddering figure came out ; he looked 
so palpably a stuffed doll in the machine, his face was so evidently 
a mask, his hair was so certainly white wool, his knees were so groggy 
with loss of sawdust, and his whole appearance was so inexpres- 
sibly moth-eaten, shabby, and woe-begone, that it was impos- 
sible to resist laughing at him. Everybody laughed, including 
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the Squire, though he felt sadly that the laugh was going to turn 
against himself. There were two exceptions: Laura did not laugh, 
she looked on in icy wrath and shame; and Jack did not laugh, 
because he felt that if he laughed at that moment, Laura would 
most certainly never forgive him. Therefore he preserved great 
solemnity. 

This time it was not George Dalmahoy, but one of the bride’s- 
maids who whispered so that all could hear, quoting from the ‘ Narra- 
tive:’ ‘the sweet and gracious smile with which he turned his face 
towards us, and uplifting his venerable hands bestowed his benedic- 
tion.’ She was a pretty girl, who was said to have had designs 
upon Jack Dalmahoy, and has since married his cousin George. 
But for some reason or other Laura does not like her. 

The poor old Ancestor disappeared in the opposite panel. ‘ He 
goes backwards and forwards,’ said George; ‘if we do this thing 
again, he will come out and cross over to the other side. The 
performance is about to conclude, and, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
sure that, in retiring from this caravan, you will confess that you 
have never before witnessed on so grand a scale so ingeniously 
constructed a piece of ——cLockWwork.’ 

Laura, as soon as the door was opened, passed out the first, 
followed by Jack, whom, however, she pushed away roughly; then 
she went to her own room and no one saw her again that day, for, 
when the second dinner bell was rung, she sent down a message 
that she had a headache. 

The Squire, too, with abashed countenance, sought solitude for 
atime. But at dinner he appeared jocund, in high spirits, even 
forced spirits, and after dinner proposed the health of Mr. George 
Dalmahoy, who, he said, had rid the house of a very unpleasant 
occupant—its ghost, and they were all extremely grateful to him. 
All the members of the family murmured their profound gratitude, 
and a certain bride’s-maid, already mentioned, laughed a little 
laugh which everybody understood to be the equivalent of the 
immortal ‘ Fudge!’ 

And then George proposed another performance, but the 
Squire gently remarked that even of mechanical ghosts one might 
have enough. The irrepressible young man therefore spent the 
evening, until they began to dance, in explaining how he had dis- 

| covered the secrets of the machinery, the spring wound by the 

| door, the lubricating oil, and all the rest of the apparatus. All 
this greatly pleased the family, because it brought vividly home 

i to them the mechanical genius of their great-grandfather, and de- 

stroyed their ghost and the ancestral glory of the House. It also 

| pleased one of the bride’s-maids—the one already alluded to. 
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The next day’s wedding was rather a dull affair. Somehow, 
the romance of the thing was gone. Ghost indeed! The impudence 
of parvenus in assuming a ghost when there are already many 
really old families with no ghost at all, or at best the mere 
memory and shadow of a ghost. And the honeymoon would have 
been altogether a time of rebuke, but that Jack put his foot down 
and would hear no more nonsense about the ghost. 









Gn the Apple Orchard. 


In the green orchard sitting, 
Of care and strife unwitting, 
Where, through the branches flitting, 
The broken sunbeams fall, 
Where, russet-red and yellow, 
The fruit shows ripe and mellow ;-- 
Oh, time that had no fellow! 
Oh, sweet time to recall ! 











No thought was then of sorrow, 
No dread of the to-morrow, 
No seeking but to borrow 

Full bliss of the to-day ; 
As pure as the first mother, 
With no more doubts to smother, 
We sang to one another, 

In joyful childish play. 












Alas, that such pure gladness 
Should ever yield to sadness, 
To passion’s short-lived madness 
Or parting’s stress and storm ! 
That both for lads and lasses 
Life’s bloom as swiftly passes 
As shadows o’er the grasses 
When autumn days were warm! 









Yet youth is but the showing 
Of premise, like the blowing, 
With earnest of fruit’s growing, 
Of blossoms red and white ; 
Sun-tried, by breezes shaken, 
The germ must wax and waken, 
Before by man is taken 
Therefrom a full delight. 










Cheer up! though heart-strings tighten 
At memories that brighten 
The bygone days, and lighten 
With hope thy mist of fears ! 
Nor careless nor forgetful, 
Yet peaceful though regretful ; 
What boots repining fretful 
At flight of childish years ? 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 











Bickers the Wlotver. 


A CONFESSION. 


My name is Bickers—Humphrey Bickers, of Whangdale Scar. I 
am the organ-blower at St. Simon’s of Whangdale ; I have been 
blower, man and boy, for sixty-three years come next Christmas 
day. Iam still blowing. I shall blow on till * pegged out.’ 

I have seen a good many peggings-out in my time—we always 
call it ‘ pegging out’ at Whangdale Scar—and I suppose my time 
will come as well as other chaps’, though I am hale and hearty for 
all my eight-and-seventy years. A good age, but not old age, mind 
you. My father lived till eighty-four and then pegged out sudden- 
like. Some people say he pegged out of his own accord, being tired 
of life and preferring to drop himself down the old shaft at Blackgap 
pit, rather than live on with only half a kidney—but it was a pure 
accident combined with rum. My father was very fond of rum, 
and it brought him to an untimely end, which has been a warning 
to me to keep to gin as a clearer spirit and less ‘heady.’ I have 
never touched anything but gin since—and not too much of that, 
except now and then upon Saturday nights, or when Mrs. Bickers 
has been going it. And Mrs. Bickers being of an irritable dis- 
position, owing to having lost the use of her limbs for the last ten 
years or so, and being also of a jealous turn of mind that thinks I 
give the preference to female society at the vicarage to hers— 
Mrs. Jodson’s society I may say, and this is absolutely laughable 
—is very often going it. 

‘I know it’s all settled between you and Mrs. Jodson,’ she says 
bitterly, but plaintively, ‘and I shan’t keep you very long now, 
Humphrey. But don’t hurry me.’ 

All this is folly, everybody knows excepting Mrs. Bickers. If 
Providence removed Mrs. Bickers this very afternoon, I don’t 
suppose I should think of marrying again. Mrs. Jodson is sixty- 
four and past the bloom of youth. She is cook at the vicarage. 
She was cook, too, in the time of the Reverend Sextus Tyke—vicar 
of St. Simon’s, Whangdale Scar—and she has saved two hundred 

_pounds. But this is an episode, as people call it—and has not 
much to do with the story which I have to tell. And astory which I 
feel I can’t help telling either—which I shouldn’t peg out easy if I 
died with the whole lumping weight of it upon my chest. A story 
which you may believe or not, just as you like—it’s no manner of 
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my business and very little matter to me if you don’t. You can 
do exactly as you please about it. Here it is. 

The Reverend Sextus Tyke was vicar of my church a good 
many years. I mind him, a youngish man when he first came, a 
little wisp of a man, wiry and washed out, an old-fashioned kind 
of fellow, as perky as a peacock, as absent-minded as an owl, and 
with about as much blood in him as in a full-sized frog. I can’t 
say I took to him at first—I am not quite certain that I ever took 
to him, and I know he never took to me. I think he was always a bit 
conceited, too, and I can’t bear conceited people. He has shaken 
hands with me three times in my life—once on the day of the 
funeral of my son Tom, once when I was getting over the fever,— 
and very cold and fishy shakes they were, which I am not likely to 
forget. The third time will bringme pretty close to the end of what 
I’ve got to say, and will be found in its right place. I like things 
in their proper order. I have always been regular and proper, 
which accounts for the great respect they have for me in Whang- 
dale Scar, and in Taxby, the market town beyond it. 

There had been a heap of parsons before Mr. Sextus Tyke ; they 
had come in and out of St. Simon’s as if it was a show, nobody 
caring for it very much, and getting shut of it as soon as possible. 
Certainly it was not a lively church—though as old and big and 
grand a place asany in the county. We have never lighted up with 
gas yet, gas not having got to Whangdale Scar, and not being likely 
to get there, I’m thinking, with a population of three hundred and 
seventy-three, not reckoning myself. We burn candles, and a sight 
of candles too—the church being large enough to hold eighteen 
hundred people easy, and it being supposed—at least, the guide- 
book says so, and says anything, for that matter—that there was 
a large population in Whangdale Scar once upon a time, and a 
monastery, and all that. I can’t say as I believe a word of it. 

When Mr. Tyke was close on fifty years of age, and was getting 
more absent-minded, but more generally-interfering than ordinary, 
he took it into his head to marry Mary Purkis—the daughter of 
Purkis the solicitor at Taxby. She was thirty years younger than 
he if she was aday. Everybody said at Whangdale Scar that it 
would not turn out a happy match-—that it couldn’t turn out a 
happy match, Mary Purkis being a dashing kind of girl, the 
youngest of seven female Purkises, all dashers, fond of flower-shows 
and county balls, and tearing about the country on horseback, and 
going up and down the hills with long sticks in their hands and 
billycock hats on their heads, a regular free-and-easy family that 
followed the hounds in the hunting season, and talked like men. 

People do marry contrariwise at times, and just the very people 
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you wouldn’t expect they would marry. I married contrariwise 
myself. I often wonder now what I saw in Mrs. Bickers. She 
was not intellectual, she was not amiable, she had not a habit of 
ingratiating herself with her own species or with mine, and she had 
a temper of her own. In every respect she was as opposite to me 
as you can possibly imagine. 

Well, Mr. Tyke married Mary Purkis and brought her to the 
vicarage to live, and they laughed in Taxby at the match and said 
it would not do at any price, and they pitied poor old Tyke from 
the bottoms of their hearts. I don’t think there was any occasion 
to pity him—and he had a deal of money with her, though it was 
strictly settled on herself—and it was wonderful how she took to the 
humdrum little vicarage amongst the hills, and the big old church 
with never less than fifty broken windows in it, glaze your life out 
as you might, and the population of the place not up to the three 
hundred and seventy-three when she first came amongst us. She 
was very pretty when she came, and very full of fun, always 
laughing and showing every tooth in her head, and rare white 
teeth she had. I must say I liked Mrs. Tyke. I haven’t liked 
many people in my time, but I got to like her a good deal. Not 
all at once, but by degrees as it might be and as she got to under- 
stand me, and to see I was not exactly like the rest of the 
Whangdale Scar lot, but was a bit above my station. 

‘I wonder, Bickers, you did not go to London when you were a 
young man,’ she said once to me; ‘ you might have got on well in 
the world with your general knowledge.’ 

I had been mentioning one or two little matters connected with 
the church which I thought might be altered with advantage. - 

‘Yes, ma’am—that’s true enough, mayhap. But I never cared 
to turn my back on Whangdale Scar.’ 

‘Well, that was very kind of you, Humphrey,’ she said, smiling. 
‘ And we should have missed your blowing very much.’ 

‘I blow with expression—though I say it myself—I think, Mrs. 
Tyke, I blow with expression.’ 

‘I would not have anyone else blow for me except you, Bickers, 
I couldn’t trust them.’ 

‘You are very good to say. so.’ 

‘And if you can spare me an hour now 

*To be sure, ma’am-—to be sure.’ 

Then away we would go to the organ-loft—though this was not 
in my regular business, or what I was paid for, and though I might 
have made up my mind beforehand to do a little gardening that 
day—and Mrs. Tyke would play away for hours. Not that Mrs. 
Tyke had anything to do with the organ at the Sunday services, or 
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at any services, but it was always necessary for Mrs. Tyke to be 
prepared for what might happen to the regular man engaged. 
Something was always happening to the organists at St. Simon's 
church ; they were a fickle, flighty, birds-of-passage lot, coming 
and going like swallows, worse than the vicars before Sextus Tyke’s 
time, never satisfied, never settled down, a puffed-up, arrogant, 
don’t-you-interfere-with-me sort of gang, wrangling with the vicar 
about the musical services and the voluntaries, and always at such 
deadly hatred with the choir, that why murder has not happened 
more than once at Whangdale Scar has been a perfect wonder to 
me. And even the good-tempered organists—one or two have 
turned up and stopped about a fortnight—were not to be relied 
upon, and young Mrs. Tyke was always prepared at a moment’s 
notice to fill the place of any absent player. I can’t say that she 
ever completely mastered the instrument, or that the hymns did 
not wobble a good deal, but she was fond of the organ, and I 
helped her all I could. What I did, I did with my heart in it,— 
never once in all my life did I let the wind out and leave the organ- 
ist in the lurch, male or female, or whoever it might be presiding 
at the instrument. 

Well, organists went and came pretty regularly, nobody stop- 
ping long, and Mrs. ‘Tyke kept up her practice and was pretty well 
prepared, and I kept blowing calmly. Mrs. Tyke by degrees 
became the mother of three pretty children, two girls and a boy, and 
the boy that tiresome! and when she was about eight-and-twenty 
years of age or so you would have thought she wasn’t two months 
older than when she first married old Tyke, so young and pretty 
did she keep. And her husband, the vicar, whom we all called 
‘old Tyke,’ was looking remarkably aged; never did a man’s hair 
get so quickly grey, and turn from grey to white, as his did, and 
as for the lines about his poor thin face, I should say he had a 
thousand of them. And he grew uncommonly absent too, and as 
for listening to a single word whilst you were talking to him, or 
whilst I might be talking to him on business even, it was not in 
him to attend to you. They were a happy couple, at least we all 
thought so, and I don’t think we could be far out in our calcu- 
lations, they living right amongst us all, and Mrs. Jodson and 
myself having often a talk together at tea-time about them both. 

‘You'll take a cup of tea before you go,’ Mrs. Tyke would 
always say, when I was bringing round the keys of the church, 
‘you'll find Mrs. Jodson downstairs.’ 

And it was this taking tea with Mrs. Jodson, and Gravett the 
parlour-maid too, and Susan Chapman, general help, it is only 
fair to state, which wounded Mrs. Bickers’ feelings, and made her 

D 
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acrimonious, although glad enough to hear the news from Tyke’s, 
if there was any news to bring. 

‘ They’re as happy as two tuttle doves in a cage’— Mrs. Jodson 
always called them ‘tuttles "—‘ I have never known master put out 
of temper ever so little a bit.’ 

‘He’s very cool and calm always,’ I replied. 

¢ And she’s that fond of him, Mr. Bickers.’ 

‘ Yes, it’s wonderful—that.’ 

‘Why’s it wonderful ?’ she asked, quite snappish. 

‘I don’t see, candidly and privately speaking, Mrs. Jodson, 
what there is to be so fond of, I explained; ‘ he’s a good man, as 
in duty bound, being the vicar of Whangdale Scar, but as he never 
says a word out of his pulpit, and all he says in it isn’t up to 
much, except to make you sleepy, where does he get his love from ?’ 

¢ Ah, you never liked Mr. Tyke,’ said Mrs. Jodson with a sigh ; 
‘he’s an angel.’ 

‘So’s Mrs. Tyke,’ I answered. 

‘Well, if two angels can’t sit down and agree together with- 
out tearing each other’s eyes out, who can?’ said Mrs. Jodson. 

So we did not come to any words about it, though there was a 
want of sympathy in Mr. Tyke towards me that was not like any 
angel’s, and I couldn’t bear it. Mrs. Bickers hit the right nail on 
the head one day when she said he wanted rousing, and that was 
just it. But what was to rouse a man with plenty of money, and a 
nice wife, and everybody else thinking he was everybody, at Whang- 
dale Scar? And yet any other man might have been roused but 
Mr. Tyke when Alfred Marson came into the village. I was soon 
roused, at any rate, for one, and so was a good many more. The 
choir of course was roused—that goes for nothing ; and two of the 
basses—dreadfully uppish people, basses—actually told him to 
mind his own business, and not tell them that they were singing» 
flat, for they knew better. They were as flat as ever they could 
be, but my opinion was not asked, although I had as much to do 
with the musical portion of the service as any man Jack of them, 
goodness knows. 

Alfred Marson was the new organist, and that is why he and the 
choir came into collision with each other. He had answered the 
advertisement in the ‘Taxby Standard,’ and had come from London 
in hot haste, as though forty pounds a year was a consideration 
for him, and Whangdale Scar a place to live and die in. Certainly 
to die in, if one could not get used to hills and valleys, a liberal 
supply of rain water, and a population just over three hundred 
souls, or thereabouts, at that time. 

It was soon settled between Alfred Marson and the vicar, and 
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Mr. Marson went to lodge at Eggleton’s, the miller’s. There I was 
introduced to him, a nice long-legged, high-shouldered, fine free- 
and-easy, sharp-nosed, sharp-chinned man he was, with a skin the 
colour of a lemon and a moustache long enough to make you sick. 

‘Oh, you’re the blower, are you ?’ he said to me in a way I did 
not like ; ‘ aren’t you too old to be pottering over a bellows now?’ 

‘ No, sir, I’m not too old,’ I answered decisively. 

‘T should have thought you were,’ he added ; ‘ but you do live 
to unaccountable ages in this part of the world. Why, you don’t 
give the young ones a chance to step into your shoes,’ he added, 
laughing at me. 

‘There’s nobody waiting to step into my shoes,’ I said, not 
moving a muscle of my face. I was not going to laugh at any of 
his jokes—if they were jokes, or if there had been anything that I 
could see to laugh at, which there wasn’t. 

‘ Lucky old man, and so living on without the nasty feeling of 
some one waiting round the corner for you, eh, Bickers ?’ 

‘Is there anybody waiting round the corner for you ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh no,’ he said, ‘I am a ne’er-do-weel, and my living or dying 
will not make any difference to the crowd outside. I am waiting, 
that is,if Iam doing anything, which I shouldn’t like to swear I am.’ 

‘You have come to play the organ, haven’t you ?’ 

‘To be sure. And now toddle away, old shaky-legs, and open 
the loft for me. Ill come round to the church in five minutes’ time.’ 

‘Very good.’ 

I went away at the rude fellow’s suggestion, and I heard him 
say to Clara Eggleton, the miller’s daughter, who had stood listen- 
ing and simpering and making herself silly :— 

‘ That’s a crab-apple kind of old cuss, isn’t he?’ 

‘He’s not as nice an old man as he might be,’ the minx said 
back too; ‘he doesn’t mind his own business, and he thinks the 
church belongs to him.’ 

In five minutes’ time Alfred Marson’s long legs brought him into 
the organ loft, and Mr. Tyke came up into the gallery to exchange 
a few words with him, as he had seen him pass from the vicarage 
windows half a minute ago. Mr. Marson stood with his hands in 
his pockets looking very critically at the organ. 

‘ It’s an old one, a rare old one,’ he said. 

‘ And a very fine one, Mr. Marson, the best in the whole county,’ 
said Mr. Tyke; ‘ you'll find an account of the organ in z 

‘ Yes, I dare say I shall,’ he said, sitting down before it. ‘ Now, 
Bickers, look alive, there’s a good man; we don’t want you this 
side of the instrument, at any rate.’ 

I went round to my post, not hurrying myself, you may be 
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pretty certain, after such a remark as that, and presently he played. 
And I may as well say at once, to show that my prejudice against 
the individual did not warp my judgment against the player, that 
I had never heard such music from that organ, or believed that it 
was init. He played like one born to it, and the notes swelled 
forth and went rolling along the great groined roof and buzzing 
through the aisles in a fine grand fashion—thanks to me, a little, 
perhaps, for I never blew better in my life. I had to show him 
that ‘the old cuss’ was up to the mark, at any rate. 

‘ We shall keep this gent just about a week,’ I said to myself, 
and for once in my life, perhaps the only time that on the spur of 
the moment I can recollect, I was completely out in my reckoning. 
And during the time he did stay, what a strange life at Whang- 
dale Scar, and what a difference from other lives, and what a tragedy 
to begin and end in such a little time! Nobody would have thought 
of it, nobody did think or dream that a tragedy was going on, in 
five complete acts, too, like one of Mr. Shakespeare’s, but myself 
and just one or two other persons, almost as quick-witted as I was, 
and having more reason to keep their eyes open. 

It was soon understood that there was a first-class organist 
at St. Simon’s, and people had been known to drive over from 
Taxby to hear him on fine summer mornings or evenings. It was 
generally thought that there was a clever fellow throwing himself 
away in a desolate district with no one to appreciate him but the 
vicar and his wife, and that here was a man who could have earned 
some hundreds in a large town or city, wasting away his life in 

- preference amongst the hills. And it was not as if anybody cared 
for him, or he cared for anybody, the majority of people thought ; 
on the contrary, he had made himself rather more disagreeable 
than otherwise, and took no pains to ingratiate himself with any of 
us. He was completely careless and indifferent—that was all. 
He did not want to make any friends; he was above most of us, 
though he took no great pains to show it, and once, when the 
vicar asked him to dinner, he sent back his compliments and 
trusted Mr. Tyke would excuse him, as he was very busy. 

He was not fond of society, unless it was his own. He was 
fond of long walks, of scaling the big hills, of fishing in the deep 
stream which ran through the valley, and whether walking, climb- 
ing, or fishing, he appeared to be always in hot haste. There was 
a want of repose about him which tried me sorely, and as he had 
taken a strong fancy to organ practice, when the winter time came 
on he almost worrited me into an early grave by ordering me at all 
times and seasons to be ready for him. Sometimes he would be 
at the church before me, and then he would show his temper, 
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being a bad-tempered young man, and use such language as 
would set my hairs bolt upright on my head with horror, and as 
only half-a-crown would mollify. 

* Here,’ he would say, ‘I didn’t mean to swear at you, but you 
are an aggravating old idiot, you know.’ 

And then the money would follow, and we got on together 
pretty amicably for the remainder of the day. 

He played best at these practice times, I think, though 
Sunday he showed off a bit, particularly before the sermon, with 
his flourishes and variations, until Mr. Tyke would forget he was 
waiting to preach, and go off in the pulpit into one of his thought- 
ful fits, which would last long after Mr. Marson had finished, and 
the congregation were all gaping up at him, and wondering when 
he would begin, and Mrs. Tyke was signalling to her lord and 
husband with her fan, and trying to catch his eye. 

It began to be whispered about Whangdale Scar, where we 
were pretty quick at whispering, that Alfred Marson was going to 
marry Clara Eggleton. There was a difference of opinion as to the 
suitableness of the match, a few thinking it was a good chance for 
Clara, and the rest of us rather inclined to fancy it was not much of 
a catch for her, and the lot of us not knowing as much about it as 
we should have liked to know, but settling it for Clara and the 
organist between ourselves. ‘This led eventually to a little bad 
feeling in the village, and to much pertness on the part of Clara, 
who wondered why people could not talk about what concerned 
themselves instead of about her, although when ina very good 
temper she laughed and blushed at times, and told people just to 
wait and see. 

When it got to Alfred Marson’s ears that we had set down 
Clara Eggleton as his wife, he did not laugh and blush; he 
scowled like a demon, and said he would pull the nose of the first 
jackanapes who mixed his name up with hers, and that it was an 
infernal shame of anyone, man or woman, to spread such a rumour 
about. 

‘It isn’t fair to the girl, Bickers,’ he said to me, after a deal 
of cross-questioning, as if I had had a great deal to do with it, 
and he was anxious to findout. ‘What should I want with a wife, 
a careless devil-may-care fellow with forty pounds a year as organist 
to live upon ?’ 

‘Is that all the money you’ve got ?’ I asked dubiously. 

© Why, confound you ’ Then he stopped and glared down 
upon me. * Yes—it is all,’ he added. 

‘Well, it ain’t much. But doesn’t Clara do a bit of dress- 
making at times, and that would help with ; 
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‘If I didn’t think you would fall to bits, Bickers, I would 
shake the infernal nonsense out of you!’ cried the organist; ‘ I’m 
not going to marry Clara Eggleton ; I’m not going to marry any- 
body. I’m much more likely to pitch myself into her father’s mill 
stream, than ask her father’s consent to marry such a such a 
girl as she is,’ he added, after a pause. 

‘ What’s the matter with her?’ 

‘ Nothing ; she’s a good girl, and a clever girl, but she wouldn’t 
do for my wife, Bickers—oh! no.’ 

‘Do you mind my telling her that ?’ 

‘Tell her what you like—as you would do without my per- 
mission, I don’t doubt,’ he cried passionately ; ‘ but if you'll take 
my advice, you'll give that prating tongue of yours a rest.’ 

‘TI never talk of what doesn’t concern me.’ 

‘Oh! shut up,’ and away stalked Alfred Marson in a tremendous 
rage, one hand in his pocket and the other tugging away at his 
moustache, a habit he had when very much excited. 

I did not know what to think after this; nobody knew what to 
think. Joe Eggleton, a passionate old man, did not know what to 
think either, but told me it was all my fault that the talk had got 
about, and for two pins he would give mea good thrashing. I 
should have liked to see him do it, I think he would have met 
with his match if he had laid one of his gouty fingers upon me. 
But he was more violent in his language than Marson, and I am 
sure poor Clara came in for her fair share of it. It was in the 
winter time, when we had almost got used to the idea that they 
two were going to be married, and were only anxious to keep 
quiet over it, that the real truth oozed out. It oozed out in my 
direction, too, which was singular. 

I was waiting for Mr. Marson at the church gates. He had 
told me he should do an early practice, and as he had made such 
a tremendous fuss about my being five minutes late last week, I 
was before my time. . I had lighted up the organ-loft with two 
candles ; I had lighted another in the church; I had lighted a 
fourth at the side of the organ where I did my blowing, and then 
I had gone to the church doors in the darkness and the cold to see 
if there was any sign of him. I remember all this as well as pos- 
sible. I remember looking up at the sky, where the stars were 
still shining, and wondering if it could be really six o’clock, and 
why he could not have practised at. seven, or eight, or nine, con- 
sidering he had all the day before him, and nothing to do from 
morning till night at Whangdale Scar. I remember, too, that I 
got tired and cold standing at the church door, and crept at last 
shivering into the nearest pew, in a corner of which I curled my- 
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self, and went to sleep. And I remember this more plainly and 
more clearly than anything else: that when I opened my eyes 
again, which I did with a start some minutes afterwards, there were 
voices very close to me, and the darkness was still thick about the 
church and in the open air beyond St. Simon’s doors. 

‘I don’t know where he is. In the organ-loft, most likely,’ I 
heard Alfred Marson say. 

‘But are you sure of this ?’ 

‘One can’t be sure of anything with old Bickers. He ought 
to have been shut up in an asylum long ago.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ she said, ‘ for I Hark !’ 

There was a long pause, and certainly a voice in the organ-loft 
upstairs, as of some one moving or stumbling over something. 

‘ There he is at his post,’ said Marson, ‘like a true blower.’ 

‘I will leave you now. I ought not to have come. Oh, what 
is the use of my coming to speak to you, of my making excuses 
to study, practise, see the children, anything, so that I may deceive 
his honesty and abuse his faith! Oh! my God!’ wailed forth a 
woman’s voice I knew so well, and there was such a terrible 
earnestness in it too; ‘ what is the use—what is the use of it ?’ 

‘It’s charity, Mary—is it not charity to me ?’ 

* No—duplicity to him,’ 

‘It is kindness to a man deceived,’ he answered gloomily, ‘ to 
the man who built his trust in you, who looked forward to you, 
whom you said you loved with all your heart.’ 

‘Don’t reproach me, Alf, I can bearanything but your reproaches.’ 

‘Do you deserve them ?’ 

‘Ah, yes, perhaps I do. But they told me youhad gone 
abroad ; then that you were in London and very wild and reckless, 
keeping bad company.’ 

‘That’s true. I was driven wild,’ he interrupted, ‘ driven mad !’ 

‘They said you had never really cared forme. And then I 
married.’ 

‘ And jilted the poor music-master for the vicar of Whangdale 
Scar. Ah! well, it’s an old story. But I am here again; you 
cannot send me away without telling your husband the reason.’ 

‘You must go,’ she entreated. 

‘With you, perhaps; otherwise I shall die. Yes, by God!’ he 
added fiercely, ‘I shall die here else.’ 

‘ Alf, Alf! you frighten me.’ 

* You cannot console me by a few words on the sly, like this, a 
few words of pity, of sorrow for your own duplicity, or by talking of 
the time that will heal my wounds and teach me to forget you. I 
say I love you—I say——’ 
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‘I will hear no more—spare me!’ There was the rustle of a 
dress by me, and all was very silent and still for an instant, and 
then came the deep breathing, short and quick, of the man left 
standing within a hair’s breadth of me. She had run away, and he 
had made no effort to stop her. What a story this was! What a 
scandal I had come across, what a history of the reason why Alfred 
Marson was organist of St. Simon’s, Whangdale! I should be 
glad to think this out—to dwell upon it very closely, with a heap 
of time, all to myself. 

Suddenly he brought my heart into my mouth by bawling 
‘ Bickers !’ at the top of his lungs. If he had fired off a cannon in 
my ears he could not have startled me more; but although I slid 
off the cushioned seat to the floor of the pew, I did not answer 
him. He would probably have killed me to preserve his secret. 

‘ Bickers, you fool, where are you?’ he called out again, then 
he went striding up the aisle without waiting for my reply, and I 
stole out of my pew after him. I was in the gallery as soon as he 
had passed into the organ-loft, and when he called a third time, 
I replied : 

‘Is that you, sir? Late, sir, ain't you?’ 

‘ Where have you been ?’ 

‘I fell asleep waiting for you in the pew. It’s very cold this 
morning.’ 

‘Yes, too cold to play,’ he answered. ‘Shut up the place 
again. I shall not practise till the afternoon.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

Then away he strode at a great pace out of the church, and I 
thought what a trouble I had had for nothing, until I bore in 
mind what a deal I had learned, and thought what a pity it all was. 

I was very sorry—no one ever guessed how really and truly 
sorry I was. It had struck me I had grown a little too old to care 
for anything or anybody much, and that I took all trouble, especially 
other people’s trouble, with a wonderful amount of coolness. What 
happened or was happening about me had grown easy work to listen 
to, but this was so much out of the common, and so little guessed 
at until now, that for days I was all of a shake, not knowing what 
to do, and yet pretty sure I ought to be doing something. 

Yes, to me it was a pity, and an awful pity. The vicar’s 
wife was so nice and kind and gentle and good a woman, and this 
man was such a scamp! I couldn’t think of any word more suit- 
able for him, and I was so sure and certain he was nothing better. 

What if he had been in love with her, ever so much in love, 
when she was a lawyer’s daughter down in Taxby? That was all 
over now, and a blessed good job it was he had never married her. 
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I did not know what to do, but I had made up my mind to 
stop it somehow. I thought at last I would tell Sextus Tyke. I 
was sure it would rouse him, and he wanted rousing, everybody 
said. He had ambled on so dreamily all his life, trusting every- 
body and taking it for granted he was being trusted in return, and 
he might as well have had a torpedo in his organ-loft on Sundays 
as Alfred Marson. 

Marson was an impostor—he had come to Whangdale Scar to 
play the fool with Mrs. Tyke, or make a fool of her, if it lay in his 
power. This was his scheme—his revenge—and a nice miserable 
old-fashioned terrible revenge it would be, unless I put the vicar 
on his guard, as surely in duty bound it was my place to do. 
And yet, what would come of it to her, I thought, as I waited 
for the vicar one day in the churchyard, and fancied I should 
catch him there in time. Was I quite wise in telling such a 
cool-blooded customer as he was? Would he ever listen? Sup- 
posing they were to laugh at me—his wife and Alfred Marson— 
and say my brain had turned, might he not believe them, and 
lock me in a mad-house? One or two in Whangdale Scar had 
told me to my very face that I was ‘ balmy,’ just because my 
opinions had not agreed with theirs, and here might be a proof 
of it. 

I had to think it out again even on a tombstone; and I was 
thinking hard too when Mrs. Tyke crossed the churchyard, coming 
from the valley side and leading her eldest girl by the hand. She 
was very pale; I thought I had never seen her looking so white 
and ill as that. 

‘Good morning, Bickers,’ she said, in her old cheerful accents, 
though ; ‘ taking advantage, I see, of the little sunshine we get in 
Whangdale row.’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am,’ I said, touching my hat respectfully as usual. 

‘ Are you well ?’ 

‘ Pretty well, ma’am—pretty well in body, that is.’ 

‘Not in mind, then?’ she asked quickly, and looking at me 
very hard; ‘ah! that’s the worst of all, is it not? What can I 
do to help you, Bickers ?’ 

‘I’ve been a-wondering if you would help me,’ I muttered. 

* Why, of course I would.’ 

‘Or if you would say I had no right to interfere, that it ain’t 
no business of mine, and will only get me into trouble.’ 

She had stopped, and was now regarding me earnestly, perhaps 
already with a faint suspicion that I had, in some way or other, 
got an inkling of what was going on—going on, poor young wife, 
in her troubled, aching, tortured little heart. 
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‘You will have to tell me more before I can advise,’ she 
answered, very slowly. 

‘I can’t tell you now, Mrs. Tyke,’ I said. 

‘Why not?’ 

I did not answer all at once. I took a long breath, and then 
I looked at the child. 

‘How she grows! doesn’t she?’ I said; ‘ what a help a child 
must be to a mother, to give her strength like, to be a comfort 
always, when things are wrong at home or one’s not quite satisfied. 
I often think Mrs, Bickers and I would have been a happier 
couple, if she had had a dozen or so of these.’ 

‘Has your wife Mabel, dear, there’s your papa coming 
along the village. Run and tell him I am waiting for him here,’ 
she said. 

Mabel sped away towards her father. He was coming down 
the middle of the road, his hands crossed behind him and his gaze 
directed steadily towards the pebbles in his way. He might have 
been counting how many there were between Eggleton’s mill and 
home, he was so interested in the stones upon the roadway. 

‘ What have you to tell me?’ she asked quickly, ‘and that a 
child has no right to listen to? What has any one been saying?’ 

‘No one has been saying anything.’ 

* Then what , 

‘ For no one knows but me.’ 

‘ Knows what, Bickers? Whatdo youthink youknow? You 
may be mistaken—you are very likely to be mistaken in any- 
thing,’ she said impatiently, and with all the blood dancing back- 
wards and forwards in her face. 

‘I have been a little bit mistaken in you, lady,’ I said very 
calmly now, though my old heart was beating fast enough, ‘as 
Mr. Tyke is, I fancy. But I’m not mistaken in thinking it would 
be much the best for you and him, if Mr. Marson was to go away 
from here.’ 

‘ Bickers, you dare to think ——’ 

‘I dare to know, ma’am. I don’t think,’ I answered as she passed. 

‘ What—what do you know against me?’ she cried. ‘ As Heaven 
is my judge, you have no right even to think there is any harm 
in me, or what I do.’ 

‘No, ma’am, but it may be coming to harm. And rather than 
it should, I’d tell the vicar all I know at once; or Id kill Alf 
Marson like a rat, if I were strong enough to do it. And, I 
added, ‘I would much rather do that.’ 

‘You are a terrible old man,’ she said with a shudder ; ‘a man 
of awful thoughts and fancies, and I cannot listen to you.’ 
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‘I don’t want you to listen, ma’am, any longer,’ I said; ‘I want 
you to send him away. He will go for you, he will go when he 
thinks Whangdale Scar is about to talk of this.’ 

‘I cannot make such a suggestion to him.’ 

‘If he has not cleared out of this place before another week, it 
will reach the vicar’s ears, I am pretty certain; and the vicar’s 
little children, perhaps, for children pick up a lot of news they 
would be better without,’ I said. She turned red and white again 
at this. I knew to speak of the children would startle her, and it 
did. The vicar was not far from us now. 

‘Trust me,’ she said suddenly, and then went out of the church- 
yard and along the road to meet her husband; and I noticed that 
she did not walk as firmly and steadily as she was in the habit of 
doing, but tottered just a little. I did not wait for the vicar, I 
went home. I was late to dinner, and Mrs. Bickers said I had 
been gossiping with Mrs. Jodson, and that I ought to be ashamed 
of myself at my age, which I wasn’t. 

The next day I had expected Alfred Marson would send me a 
message to be at the church in the evening—it was Friday, and 
he always practised on a Friday night —but I heard nothing from 
him. Later on I was told he had got up early and started for a 
long walk, taking the miller’s dog with him; later on still, when 
it was dark, I thought I would walk over to the church and 
make quite sure I was not wanted, and he was not waiting. He 
was not waiting, but a woman was, and cowering away in the 
shadows of the porch, thinking that my old eyes would no‘ see her, 
as if they were not as strong as ever—so far as distance was con- 
cerned—as if any of my faculties were failing me! 

Could the vicar’s wife have stolen out to wait for him there ; 
by appointment, too? To put him on his guard against me, per- 
haps to make him a bitter foe of mine, and one who could kill me 
if he liked, and if he thought my being very silent was the only 
way to make things safe. It was a woman hiding in the shadows 
there, at any rate, and I advanced towards her. 

She did not steal out and run away across the churchyard, asI 
thought she would; she kept very still, although seeming tc go 
farther and farther back into the dark doorway, as if —I thought at 
last—she was preparing for a spring. A spring at me—perhaps 
it was Mrs. Tyke, who would have weighty reasons for watching 
for me—for silencing me by some sure blow. 

I stopped a few feet from the porch and said, 

‘Who’s hiding there? Come out. I see you well enough.’ 

And then there came out slowly and lingeringly—Clara 
Eggleton, 
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‘What ate you a-doing here, Clara ?’ Iasked; ‘ this isn’t a place 
for you, just now.’ 

‘Isn’t it holy enough ?’ she asked with an uncomfortable little 
laugh; ‘ could I have been found in a better place, except there?’ 
she said, pointing to the churchyard, ‘and that’s where I should 
like to be.’ 

‘You needn’t talk like that. There’s plenty of time, girl—it 
will come.’ 

‘Oh! but not soon enough.’ 

‘ You’re in a hurry, you are.’ 

‘Where’s Mr. Marson ?’ she inquired snappishly. 

‘IT don’t know.’ 

‘Why is he not practising to-night ? Why has he been away 
all day, and who has he been with? That’s what I want to know. 
That’s what I will know!’ she cried. 

‘Steady, Clara, steady. What’s the matter with you?’ I 
inquired, ‘and what’s Alfred Marson got to do with you ?’ 

‘Oh! nothing,’ she replied ; ‘ he’s too fine and grand a gentle- 
man for old Joe Eggleton’s daughter—though he made pretence 
he wasn’t once. He would have liked me to think he was head- 
over-heels in love with me if I had been fool enough to trust him. 
But I wasn’t. I did not care for him when I knew what game he 
was after here—not I! I hated him then—I wished he was 
dead—and I was dead—and she was dead. Oh! yes—she, first of 
the lot of them !’ 

* She—who ?’” 

‘Oh! don’t ask any questions. You're an old man, but you 
don’t know half the wickedness there is in the world—half the 
awful wickedness there is at Whangdale Scar: Not you—artful 
old fox as they say you are. And where’s he gone?’ she cried 
again. 

‘Who?’ 

‘ Alfred Marson. Has he gone to meet a finer woman than I 
am—one who loves him ever so much better? Are they going to 
plan how to get away, as they have been doing? If he has—if he 
has,’ she shrieked, ‘it will be the worse for both of them, as God’s 
' my living judge. I won’t spare either—see if I do. You, Humphrey 
Bickers, bear that in mind for ever.’ 

‘If I did not know you better, Clara, I should think you had 
been drinking,’ I remarked. 

‘ Should you ?’ 

‘Won't you tell me what’s the matter? What do you want 
to say to Alfred Marson? Why are you waiting for him here ?’ 

‘I won’t tell you. I won’t trust anybody. I haven’t anybody 
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who cares for me, and I'll do as I like, and act as I like, mark 
that. You won’t have to wait long for the truth, it will be all 
over the village; ah! and a long way past the village, too. I 
spare nobody !’ 

- And with this last outcry, she went on, more like a mad thing 
than a miller’s daughter; and I noticed that she did not go on 
along the high road, but turned away towards the river, like the 
desperate girl she was that night. 

I went home with my brain in a whirl. Then, was Clara 
Eggleton in love with the organist, too, and considering herself a 
slighted woman, and so a woman very ripe for mischief? She would 
keep no secret—she would tell the vicar all that she, watchful and 
jealous, had discovered for herself, and then the tragedy would 
begin. I had better tell her all I knew, and take counsel with 
her how to foil Marson; perhaps she would have cooled down by 
the time she had reached home, and she and I could talk it over 
quietly. At all events, I might give her a hint that I was not so 
much in the dark as she fancied I was. 

She could get home more quickly by the river; she would be 
home before me, I thought, but she was not. I waited half-an- 
hour talking to Eggleton; all a waste of time, for he was always 
muddled after dark ; and then I gave up the attempt and went 
home to Mrs. Bickers, thinking that another day would not matter 
much to anybody. But it did. 

The next day I knew that something had happened in the 
night at Whangdale Scar. I believe I knew it had happened 
before I saw the first scared face that morning, for a dog had been 
yelping in the distance all the night, and I woke up with the 
creeps, awful. Mrs. Bickers said I was quite cheerful till I got into 
the high road, and that this was all my fancy afterwards; but then 
Mrs. Bickers always was aggravatiug. I know I had a foreboding, 
and well I might have had, considering the goings-on last night 
of Clara Eggleton, and how she flared about the churchyard. 
And when I looked up the village street, I guessed my foreboding 
had come true. It was raining hard, but the people were all 
standing about bareheaded as if it was summer time, and the 
women were making more noise than the men, and flinging up 
their arms, and trying all at once to tell what had occurred. 

And what had occurred ? 

Ah! I knew soon enough. The first one who came to me was 
Spinks, a poor frightened tailor, with his hair on end. He told 
me that Alfred Marson had been found dead in the river, with 
Eggleton’s dog howling on the bank, as he’d been a-howling hour 
after hour, with people who had heard him in the village wonder- 
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ing what was the matter, just as I had done, not thinking whose 
animal it was, and fancying someone was about to peg out some- 
where, and the dog knew all about it, as dogs do,—as this one. cer- 
tainly did, having seen Alf Marson die, having been his companion 
all the day and coming in at the death, as I may say, sure enough. 
They had taken Marson’s body out of the river, and carried it to 
Eggleton’s, where Clara was crying and shrieking over it like a 
mad thing. The people at the post-office said they could hear her 
plainly, and they were a good half-mile from the mill, if they were 
half-a-yard. There wasa tremendous stir in Whangdale Scar, you 
may be sure, for we were quiet folk and had never had a ‘ good 
case’ before, within the memory of man. Nothing in the shape of 
a sensation had been with us for nigh on thirty years, and then a 
tourist fell off the Grey Tor, and disappointed all of us by only 
breaking his leg, and going away next morning in a cart; but 
this was real downright murder, not a doubt of it. They might 
try to make it out an accident, that he had slipped in the dark 
and fallen in, slipped unfortunately where the banks were fifteen 
feet above the river, and where the river was broken by great 
boulders, which split the stream into cascade and waterfall,—but I 
know better, though I am old enough to hold my tongue. I 
can’t say I had much sympathy with Alfred Marson’s sudden drop 
from life, for I had never liked the man, and I had been a witness 
to the harm he wished to do, and meant to do if possible. He 
would have made shipwreck of a peaceful home, and I, for one, 
was not sorry he was gone. 

‘I think it served him right,’ 1 muttered as I took my turn to 
look at him; all Whangdale Scar went into the miller’s house, 
rank and file, to look at him, and. Clara Eggleton glanced up at 
once and shook her fist at me. Actually shook her fist, as if I had 
no right to my own opinion on the matter, although I had certainly 
not intended anyone to hear me. 

I was twenty yards from the door, when she came after me and 
gripped me by the arm, startling me dreadfully, as I had not heard 
her sneaking up behind. It was the night time again. I don’t 
like looking at dead ones in the daylight, they’re much too yellow 
and staring for me at my age now; but with a light upon them 
they are rather interesting ; I don’t know why, but they are. 

‘ Humphrey, Humphrey Bickers!’ Clara Eggleton said suddenly 
in my ears, ‘I have got a word or two to say to you.’ 

‘Save us! how you made me jump!’ 

‘I believe you killed him—do you hear?’ she hissed forth 
spitefully ; ‘you always hated him, and you were out late last 
night. You came to the mill late.’ 
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‘To see you. And you were out later still, Clara.’ 

‘Ah! Iwas. What’s that to do with it ?’ 

‘ You forget.’ 

‘Why did you say it served him right?’ she cried. * How dare 
you say it, youterrible old wretch! What harm had he ever done 
to you?’ 

‘To me—nothing. But I can’t be sorry for one blackguard the 
less, Clara.’ 

‘You knew all, then!’ 

* Didn’t you tell me yourself, last night ?’ 

‘Oh! last night is such a long time ago!’ she whispered, ‘ and so 
much has happened since! But you knew it all before, she added. 

‘I knew he was making love to the parson’s wife—yes.’ 

‘And you killed him, Humphrey—you were always sly and 
malicious and cruel. And,’ she exclaimed, ‘I'll have the law of 
you! And if you did not kill him, she did—for she was last 
night in the valley.’ 

‘Good Lord! you don’t say that ?’ 

‘I saw her, myself—going to meet him. It was all a planned 
thing they should meet.’ 

‘Did you watch her?’ 

‘I tried,’ she answered gloomily, ‘ but I missed her.’ 

‘Clara Eggleton,’ I said, ‘you had better go back home and 
keep a still tongue in your head—I shan’t say anything myself; 
and as I was not near the place, no one will think of me. But you— 
if you are not very careful, Clara—may come quick to the gallows.’ 

‘I may! I who loved him so, who would have died for him at 
any moment—TI!’ she raved again. 

‘ You forget what you told me last night in the church porch,’ 
I reminded her. 

‘What did I say ?’ she answered evasively ; ‘I was half mad— 
quite mad—I don’t remember.’ 

‘You wished he was dead—and you said if he had gone to meet 
young Mrs. Tyke it would be the worse for both of them, and you 
would not spare either of the two.’ 

‘ I did not say that—oh! I did not say that, Humphrey—did I?’ 

‘More than that,’ I added; ‘ you said I shouldn’t have to wait 
for the truth long, it would be soon over the village, and past the 
village too. You were a wild woman, Clara.’ 

‘As well I might be,’ she said sadly; ‘but Heaven knows I 
did not know what I was saying.’ 

‘I hope you knew what you were doing, and—God forgive you 
if you didn’t!’ 

‘Oh! yes, I see now, you would put it all on me.’ 
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‘Not for worlds. But I know you killed Alfred Marson. 
And I don’t know,’ I added, § that I blame you. I'll think that 


over presently.’ 

‘My God!’ 

She stopped as if struck into stone, and I went homewards to 
think it over as I had promised: And I did not blame her much ; 
had I been the judge to try her, I should have let her off. For 
she had loved this man, and he would have led her wrong had it 
been in his power, I dare say, for all his nonsense with the 
other one. A regular bad man—there are plenty about, I dare say, 
who get on better than Marson the organist, who was always a 
clumsy fellow, with all his cleverness. 

And the other one! She was not seen in the village; she did 
not quit the parsonage till after the inquest, and the verdict of 
Accidental Death had been recorded—what more natural than that 
a man should lose his footing in the dark, and slip from a steep 
bank into a mountain stream? They said at the parson’s house 
that she was lying very ill, and doctors from London had been sent 
for. I saw the vicar every day; he did not seem distressed in mind 
about his wife, but talked calmly of church matters with me, and 
of the new organist who was coming in Alfred Marson’s place. 
And when they buried Alfred Marson in the churchyard, the vicar 
read the service more impressively than I should ever have given 
him credit for doing, he being an awful reader at most times, and 
worse at the prayers and lessons than hissermons. He was thinking 
of his wife all the time, I believe—for she was on his mind, for all his 
being so quiet about it ; perhaps she had raved of Alfred Marson in 
her delirium, and he had guessed the truth of it. For he said to 
me very quietly : ‘ We shall never have such an organist as that 
Marson—as poor Marson,’ he added by way of correction. 

‘No, sir.’ . 

‘Mrs. Tyke’s illness I put down to Marson’s death,’ he said 
thoughtfully, ‘it was a great shock to her. She liked Marson—he 
was a bit of a gentleman.’ 

‘A bit—perhaps.’ 

¢ You didn’t like him, Bickers ?’ 

‘No, sir, I can’t say as I did.’ 

‘ Well, we must not think ill of him now, if we can help it,’ 
said Mr. Tyke; ‘and he was an excellent organist. Mrs, Tyke 
was never tired of listening to him.’ 

‘ Very likely not.’ 

‘ Used to come at all kinds of odd times when he was practis- 
ing, and hide about the church and listen to his playing even, 
she tells me now. Did you never see her, Bickers?’ 
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‘Once, sir. That’s all.’ 

‘Only once! She was here a great many times, she says. Oh 
and, by the way, she has expressed a wish to see you. I had nearly 
forgotten that,’ he said. 

‘To see me, sir?’ 

‘Yes, very odd that is—but it is so.’ 

‘Bless my heart! to see me now? Dearee me.’ 

‘ And the doctor says she must be kept very quiet, and not see 
anybody but me and the nurse,’ he continued ; ‘ and we have told 
her, just to deceive her a little, that you have gone to London on 
business, Bickers.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

‘I hate deception, I can’t forgive deception in any form, as a 
rule, but this is a matter of life and death.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ And she cannot possibly want to see you in reality-- can she ?’ 

‘I don’t see why she should,’ I answered thoughtfully. 

‘No. It’s too ridiculous,’ he murmured as he went away ; ‘ to 
me it’s a very sad sign of mental weakness.’ 

I did not look upon it in that light. I thought there might 
be even a reason why his wife would like to see me, especially if 
she was going to peg out, as I thought she was. 

As everybody thought she was, very quickly after that, for she 
grew worse and worse, and more doctors came from London to 
shake their heads over her and pronounce her case hopeless, 

They were all full of her illness in the village, for we all liked 
her very much, had been all indebted to her for her sympathy, 
and the poorer ones for her charitable help. No one but myself 
associated the death of Alfred Marson with her illness, but I felt 
sure myself his death would be the cause of hers. And I took good 
care that no one else should know it—not even Mrs. Bickers. 

Presently, to my amazement, and much more to Mrs, Bickers’s 
amazement, Mrs. Jodson suddenly came into our cottage. 

‘Well, of all the effrontery > Mrs. Bickers had begun to 
say, Mrs. Bickers being naturally quick when Mrs. Jodson was the 
subject. But Mrs. J. dashed into the explanation and a shower of 
tears and sobs together. 

‘You're wanted at the vicarage, Humphrey—you must come— 
she will see you.’ 

‘ Who will see him?’ asked Mrs. Bickers ; ‘ why can’t you leave 
him alone between you all? And if youcall my old man Humphrey 
again, ’11——’ 

‘My mistress wants to see him. She’s dying—oh! I’m afraid 
she’s dying. Don’t wait, Bickers, hut come on.’ 
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And away dashed Mrs. Jodson again. Mrs. Bickers nearly 
recovered the use of her limbs in her astonishment, and sat bolt 
upright in bed. ‘ Whatever can Mrs. Tyke want to see you about ?’ 

‘T’ll tell you when I come back,’ I said,—but I never told her, 
I never told a living soul till this day, and now it’s off my mind, 
although till the last of us have pegged out it must be wrapped 
up and hid away. That’s understood between me and you, sir— 
you, the new vicar of this place.’ 

I went to the parsonage. I was shown into a house where 
everything seemed muffled. I caught sight of Mr. Tyke in his 
study, and I saw him looking at me as I went upstairs, although 
he did not leave his seat to say ‘Good evening.’ Iwas shown into 
a dimly lighted bed-room, where lay Mrs. Tyke—oh! so white and 
thin—and where a nurse was watching. 

‘Oh! here he is at last,’ the faint voice said from the bed. 
‘ Please go away—please all of youto go away—you have promised 
me. You do not forget that it’s a promise.’ 

‘Very well, ma’am. Should you want anything,’ said the 
nurse, looking at me very attentively, ‘ please ring the bell.’ 

When I was left alone with her, she beckoned me to come 
close to the bedside. I don’t think I should have known her had 
I met her in the village. 

‘What a time you have been away in London!’ she said 
reproachfully. 

‘No—yes, ma’am. A long time it seems, I dare say.’ 

‘To me—yes,’ she replied, ‘because I thought you were not 
coming back—that you had run away—escaped.’ 

‘Escaped!’ I answered. 

‘ Bickers,’ she said, almost imploringly, ‘ you did not kill him, 
did you ?’ 

I knew whom she meant, and what was on her mind, poor 
lady. 
‘No, Mrs. Tyke, I never touched him,’ I answered back. 

‘You said, if you were strong enough to do it, you would kill 
him like a rat. You said it, Bickers, on my soul you did,’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘There, there, good lady, don’t get excited over me. I never 
had the chance, if I have ever had the wish.’ 

‘Will you put your hand upon the Bible there, and say, so 
help your God, you never killed Alf Marson—will you?’ she 
said eagerly. 

I walked towards a little Bible, handsomely bound in a violet 
velvet cover, the Bible which she used to take to church with her, 
and put my wrinkled hand very firmly on it. 
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‘So help me God, I never killed Alf Marson,’ I said very 
clearly and without a quiver in my voice. 

She drew a deep breath of relief. 

‘I am so glad—so very glad and happy now,’ she murmured. 
‘Thank you, Bickers ; I believe you, Iam sure you tell the truth. 
He died by accident, then, poor fellow—poor fellow !’ 

I did not tell her of Clara Eggleton. I was very careful of her. 
She motioned me to come close to her side again. 

‘I think you saved me, Bickers,’ she whispered ; ‘I think you 
did, talking of my little children; for, though I loved him very 
much, I loved them more, I found; and I told him it would kill 
me for them to know, when they grew up, what a bad mother they 
had had. He understood me, and we said good-bye for good—for 
ever and for good. It was on that very night he died.’ 

‘You were—there, then?’ 

‘Yes. He would never have played again at church, had he 
lived. He was going away for my sake.’ 

He had killed himself, I fancied now; but I would not trouble 
her with that now, though he had said he might. 

‘ My poor husband has never dreamed of the wicked thoughts 
I have had and have left behind me, Heaven be thanked,’ she said ; 
‘and he never, never will. You will keep my secret, Bickers, and 
no one else will dream of it. And presently getting stronger, as I 
hope I shall—as I will, for his sake, if I can now—I shall be so 
different a woman, and make him so much happier. Go now 
and——’_ She paused awhile for breath, then said—‘and take 
that Bible with you, for my sake. For your own, too. Toremember 
this night by. As a keepsake, if you will, from the old mistress, 
should she die. Good-night. Call nurse.’ 

I stole from the room, Bibie in hand, and on the landing-place 
outside found Mr. Tyke waiting. I thought it was his ghost at 
first, he looked so dreadful. 

‘What did she want? what did she want to say to you?’ he 
asked in a hoarse whisper ; ‘I have been trying to listen, but have 
not heard a word.’ 

‘I can’t tell you, sir. I have promised not to tell.’ 

‘ Tut, tut,’ he said, drawing me farther away, ‘I found out 
everything—everything about Marson and her, though she never 
guessed I did, and I never said a word to her. I knew she was a 
wife always to be trusted. And I always knew you knew! I was 
in the organ-loft that winter morning.’ 

* Good Lord !’ 

‘And, for that Lord’s sake, what did she say?’ he asked 
solemnly ; ‘ there shall be no more mystery. What did she say?’ 
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I held the violet-bound Bible out to him. I shall never forget — 
how he glared at it and stepped back. 

‘« Will you put your hand upon the Bible there, and say, so 
help your God, you never killed Alf Marson?” That’s what she 
said, sir.’ 

But he had not heard me to the end; he had rushed at me 
and put his hand upon my mouth. 

‘Hush, hush! she will hear you,’ he cried. ‘I will not take an 
oath likethat—I will not. What made you—you think—-I did it ?’ 

I did not answer then. I saw it all now, from beginning to 
end, the lot of it. ‘I know you did it, Mr. Tyke,’ I answered 
back in his ear, ‘ but I shall never tell.’ 

‘ You were watching me, then? And you > He could not 
goon. ‘Thank you, thank you, Bickers, for keeping it quiet—for 
sparing me.’ Then he shook hands with me for the third time 
in my lite, and motioned me to go. I was going away, when he 
called me back again. ‘* What did she want with you?’ he said 
again; ‘ you have not told me now.’ 

‘To ask if I had killed him. To make me swear I hadn't.’ 

‘Ah! yes,I see. I had thought it all out, and it seemed to me 
then,’ he added in a lower whisper still, ‘that it would be better 
for the children’s sake—and the mother’s—and mine, that he 
should go!’ 

‘ And he went.’ 

‘God help me—yes,’ he muttered. 

The nurse came flitting up the stairs, and looked from him to 
me as if she doubted one of us. 

‘Good-night, sir, I said in a loud tone; ‘I hope to see the 
mistress up by Christmas time.’ And it was a lucky wish, for I 
did see her better and stronger before they left Whangdale Scar 
and went to live abroad, where he died almost as soon as he got 
there, I’ve been told. 

‘Thank you, Bickers, thank you,’ he answered loudly back, 
and in his own old tone of voice ; ‘ and good-night to you.’ 


F, W. ROBINSON, 
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THERE was very little in John Jebb, Esq., but what there was 
his friends objected to. While he was only moderately rich they 
hung aloof from him, but when he became a millionaire, of course 
that course of conduct became impossible. It is contrary to 
human nature to ignore a man who has twenty thousand a year, 
especially if he doesn’t spend it. He had a few distant relatives, 
but there is always a chance of a man’s not dying intestate, and 
John Jebb, although he was not old, was stout and had a short 
throat. For my own part, I have known men not nearly so rich 
and not more disagreeable. He was good-natured in doing 
things that gave him no trouble, and generous with his advice 
when it did not take money out of his pocket. In all matters of 
expenditure connected with himself he was more than liberal, he 
was lavish; and he had no hesitation in telling youso. I never 
knew anyone who shone so—with self-complacency-—at the head 
of his dining-table. ‘That champagne, my dear fellow, will not 
hurt you. It is not the sort of thing, I do assure you, that you 
get at home. As soon as I am assured of its being a good year I 
always secure the whole brand.’ Jebb could not be said to be of 
a reverent habit of mind, but some things were sacred to him. For 
example, his madeira. He would speak of it with a hushed voice, 
as of the unforgotten dead. The bottle used to be brought out 
and exhibited before it was opened. ‘ Look at the cobwebs,’ he 
would murmur plaintively, as though he were quoting— 


Look at her garments, clinging like cerements. 


He would watch it being placed in its cradle as a mother 
might hang over her dead baby ; and he didn’t like jokes about it 
any more than she would have done. 

Young Binks of the Stock Exchange discovered that. I need 
not say—for otherwise he would not have been a guest of Jebb’s 
—that he was a well-connected young fellow (son of Sir Gilbert 
Binks, member for Downshire), but he had fallen into bad habits in 
the city and become a wag. 

‘ That last bottle of yours was corked, Jekb,’ he had once the 
audacity to say. 

‘Corked! My madeira corked?’ I really thought Jebb 
would have choked with indignation. He looked so red gs well as 
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angry, that Binks, who had taken quite as much wine as was good 
for him, was sobered in an instant. 

*I only meant,’ he said with a sickly smile, ‘ that it was corked 
before it was drawn.’ 

It was not a very good joke, but it cost Binks five hundred a 
year ; for Jebb never gave him any business afterwards. 

Cyrus Plush,the Royal Academician, though a skilled courtier, 
was once betrayed into a similar indiscretion. Jebb was a great 
patron of art, and was acknowledged by Plush, for reasons that 
were not inexplicable, to have a very good judgment in modern 
painting. His country residence, Fresco Castle—an historic 
mansion of great size and strength—was furnished in the most 
artistic manner, as all his visitors had cause to know. On the 
morning after your arrival, Jebb always took you over his ‘ little 
place,’ as he humorously termed it, and eulogised everything to 
that extent that, had one not felt certain (from what one knew of 
Jebb’s habits of caution) that it was insured, it would have suggested 
arson. It is bad enough to be taken over a man’s stables after 
breakfast—why, oh why, doves your host in the country always do 
this ?—-but an enforced inspection of a whole mansion, as if one 
was an auctioneer or appraiser, is a little too much. The ceilings 
at Fresco Castle are splendidly illustrated, and if you lay on your 
back on the floor might no doubt repay perusal, but nothing in 
the way of allegory can in my opinion compensate for a crick in 
the neck. 

The nymphs and deities thus portrayed were hateful to Plush, 
who dates the true dawn of art no further back than the year in 
which he himself began to ‘flourish,’ and he showed great im- 
patience during this terrible ordeal. 

In the great drawing-room, where, overhead, Venus is appar- 
ently being ‘ dipped’ in the sea in a very inadequate bathing-gown 
by Neptune, and other marine assistants, Jebb is always especially 
eloquent. 

* Now, you would never imagine, Mr. Plush, that that exquisite 
painting left the hand of Celinetto more than three centuries ago ; 
the tints, the tones, the colours are as bright as ever.’ 

‘What a pity!’ exclaimed Plush. 

He couldn’t resist it (‘canvas could hardly have stood it,’ as 
he afterwards said, ‘ much less flesh and blood,’) but, just as in the 
case of poor Binks, Jebb never gave him another commission. 

Perhaps it was his rupture with Plush that turned Jebb from 
painting to its sister art, but certainly of late years he has 
decidedly gone in more for sculpture, or, as Plush disdainfully 
terms it, ‘taken to marbles.’ 
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A statue of himself, considerably over life size, adorns the 
great staircase at Fresco: he is represented making his great 
speech in Parliament (about shutting the window), and since it 
manifestly portrays a stout personage in the act of speaking, it 
is no wonder (though he doesn’t like it) that strangers exclaim, 
* Fox, of course.’ 

But what he prided himself most upon was the mantelpiece of 
Carrara marble, with a satyr’s head in the middle of it, which he 
caused to be put up in the great hall. I don’t know what it cost, 
—of course he told me, but I have forgotten it—but it was some- 
thing fabulous, nor was he the only person who had paid for it. 
What have I myself not suffered from Jebb’s lectures upon the 
Carrara marbles ! 

To hear him talk, one would have thought that the block out 
of which that chef-d’a@uvre was hewn had been endowed with 
moral virtues. 

‘It is virgin white, sir, without a stain. The marble of Pen- 
telicus is nothing to it.’ 

Dr. Toft, the geologist, who lives in the neighbourhood, came 
over to inspect it; but his remarks were on the whole unfriendly 
to the mantelpiece. He said something in a depreciatory tone 
about its not being ‘the fracture of loaf-sugar,’ which Jebb 
resented exceedingly. 

‘Fractures and loaf-sugar!’ he cried, pulling down his waist- 
coat and settling his cravat; ‘I tell you it’s equal to Parian.’ 

Jebb’s mantelpiece was not only equal to Parian, but in one 
particular greatly superior to it, for it had the faculty, or at 
least the Satyr had, of altering its expression. If it had been 
Jebb’s statue that did this, it would have been almost certain (taking 
the average of the human face divine) to have been an improve- 
ment, but in a mantelpiece one prefers monctony. I don’t mean 
to say that the Satyr ‘breathed and glowed’ in the manner 
attributed to statuary by the poet, but it really did begin to show 
signs of animation. 

Jebb himself, as was natural, since he was never tired of 
admiring the stately pile (it was of immense dimensions), was the 
first to discover this. 

I happened to be at Fresco Castle when the conviction was 
brought home to him, and he did me the honour to confide it to 
me. 

‘ My dear Jones,’ said he one morning after breakfast, ‘I want 
your opinion upon the most astounding circumstance that ever 
took place in the history of the universe.’ 

Then he took me into the great hall, locked all the doors, and 
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leading me up to the mantelpiece pointed with his finger to the 
very centre of it, and exclaimed in an awful voice, ‘ Look at that, 
Jones!’ I thought he had gone out of his mind. There was 
nothing to be seen on the marble but the Satyr’s head with his 
odious grin, and so I told him. 

‘Look at it again, Jones; I tell you it’s alive!’ 

‘ Well,’ said I gently, ‘ it is alive in one sense ; we all know the 
line about the living marble, but that’s metaphorical.’ 

‘ It’s not a metaphor, it’s reality,’ whispered Jebb, hoarsely. ‘I 
have watched it day by day and week by week, and I am con- 
vinced that marble perspires.’ 

‘Gracious goodness ! what does it do that for?’ 

‘I don’t know; I only know it does. Take the magnifying 
glass and look where my finger points.’ 

I looked, and it was true enough that in the Satyr’s eye there 
was a place less white than its surroundings, apparently covered 
with a gentle exudation. 

‘Out, damp spot,’ was the quotation that naturally rose to my 
lips, but in Jebb’s perturbed state of mind I felt it would be cruel 
(and might be dangerous) to make light of his trouble. I accord- 
ingly murmured something about the effects of shadow. 

‘No, no,’ he replied impatiently, ‘I have tried to think that, 
of course, but it’s nothing of the kind; that spot yonder grows 
darker and damper every morning.’ 

‘ Perhaps it’s the dew,’ I suggested; but I felt that the obser- 
vation was scarcely worthy of serious attention. He took no 
notice of it, but only murmured, ‘I’m sure it’s something alive ; 
I think I shall send for the doctor.’ 

This struck me as an excellent idea, and that what would be 
a great improvement on it would be to hint that he should bring 
a strait-waistcoat with him and a couple of keepers. 

¢ You see, the doctor knows all about marbles,’ he continued, 
‘and this may be a peculiarity of the Carrara, Perhaps it comes 
and goes.’ 

Then I perceived it was the geologist Dr. Toft, and not the 
physician, that my host had in his mind. 

As I felt sure Toft would only laugh at him, I dissuaded Jebb 
from this course upon the ground that the doctor had been always 
hostile to the mantelpiece, and we decided to investigate the phe- 
nomenon for ourselves. Every morning we very literally ‘ sat 
down before it,’ on two of the great high-backed hall chairs, and 
stared and stared at the damp spot till I hardly knew whether it 
was there or not. Sometimes I seemed to see it, and sometimes I 
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didn’t. It began to have almost as great a fascination for me as 
for Jebb himself. 

One day a visitor called, and while admiring the mantelpiece, 
casually observed, ‘It strikes me that just hereabouts’ (and he 
pointed to ‘ the spot’) it would be all the better for a little soap 
and water.’ 

Then we knew, of course, that we were not the victims of 
imagination. 

From that moment, as if it felt it was discovered, the Carrara 
perspired visibly without making the least effort to conceal it; the 
spot grew and grew till it became the size of a man’s hand and the 
colour of a very dirty hand. The Satyr, in fact, had an enormous 
black eye, as if he had made some satirical observation upon some- 
body which had not been taken in good part. The place moreover 
was no longer damp, but absolutely wet—dripping. 

The remarks of visitors upon the subject grew so unpleasant 
that they were excluded from the great hall altogether, where Jebb 
and I often sat alone together on the high-backed chairs, watching 
proceedings. I confess that I was almost as much interested in the 
matter as he was, and I felt certain that something would come of 
it. The proverb parturiunt montes, &c., had no sarcasm for us, 
for even if it should be a mouse, that would surely be sufficiently 
surprising. However, though the Satyr’s eye got darker and damper, 
nothing happened; and Jebb, growing impatient, determined to 
have the mystery solved at any cost. He sent privately for two 
workmen, and in our presence they tock the mantelpiece down 
and broke it up. r 

At the back of the Satyr’s eye was an enormous toad. 

Of course I had heard of such creatures being found in trees 
and stones, but until that moment I had never believed it. He 
was alive, of course, much larger indeed than life and a great deal 
uglier. It was no wonder that any marble with a drop of blood in 
its veins—and it had veins—should have resented his presence. 
Never shall I forget him as he squatted all in a hunch upon the 
hearthstone, glaring at us with his magnificent eyes, and perspiring 
from every pore. ‘I am out at last,’ he seemed to be saying, * but 
it was a long job.’ 

According to Professor Toft, to whom Jebb wrote these par- 
ticulars, he must have been shut up there about twenty billions of 
years, since marble belongs to the paleozoic era. He had the 
impertinence to add that ‘such discoveries had often been made 
by unscientific persons.’ 

To convince him of the bona fides of the whole transaction, we 
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sent him the toad forexamination. Jebb put on his gold spectacles 
to read his reply. 

‘ This creature is of the genus bufo, and belongs to the amor- 

ous section of the caducibranchiata.’ 

‘TI don’t think it can be amorous,’ I said; ‘it must have lived 
a very celibate life.’ 

The Professor, however, had written ‘ anourous,’ which I believe 
means without a tail. He went on to say that the matter was 
explicable in only two ways, and I don’t know which was the most 
offensive to poor Jebb. One was that the toad had not been found 
in situ (i.e., that we were liars); the other, that the marble mantel- 
piece was not marble at all, but a ‘ composition.’ 

JAMES PAYN, 


Che White Dtag. 


THERE went out three hunters bold to the chase, 
They'd do for the stag that was white of face ; 

So they sat them under the green fir-tree, 

Where came a strange dream to each of the three. 


The First. 

I have dreamed a dream that I beat the bush, 
Then rushed out the stag away, hoosh, hoosh ! 

The Second. 
And then, as he sprang at the hounds’ chiff-chaff, 
I singed his hide with a ball, piff-paff! 

The Third. 
And I, as the stag on the ground I saw, 
Blew lustily into the horn, trara! 


So there they lay still and prattled, the three, 

Whilst the white stag bounded across the lea ; 

And ere the three hunters had seen him right, 

He was off and away o’er holt and height. 
Hoosh, hoosh! Piff-paff! Trara! 


FROM UHLAND, 
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Wr, Josiah Smith’s Cabman. 


‘Hr! hi! wot’s this?’ 

It was the voice of the cabman. Josiah knew he would com- 
plain. As far as his experience went he always did, though none 
could say that Josiah treated him shabbily. He was always on 
the safe side ; that is, he in the first instance gave the man sixpence 
or a shilling over hic fare, and anxiously scanned his face as he 
paid him, to! see if he would like another sixpence; which he 
frequently did. 

Josiah felt it was very hard, but it was harder still to 
wrangle; and whenever he took out his purse to pay a cabman, 
he deposited an extra sixpence in his waistcoat pocket to hand 
him upon the first note of controversy. If the cabmen only knew 
it, they would have recognised a considerable loss wing to their 
treatment of Josiah. Many a time he walked where he would 
gladly have taken a cab. But he saw in the perspective of a 
journey the inevitable grumble at the end, scarcely to be modi- 
fied by the propitiatory sixpence. Rather than face it he would 
walk. Now he had ridden, and here was the customary conclusion 
of the ride. 

Josiah heaved a sigh, and felt in his waistcoat pocket for the 
sixpence. There stood the cabman at his heels, with hand out- 
stretched and a coin reposing on the palm. Josiah knew it all 
too well, and fished out the sixpence. 

‘IT don’t think, my good man,’ he said, ‘ that your fare is more 
than one-and-sixpence, and I have given you two shillings. But 
your life is a hard one, and your temper apt to grow ruffled.’ 

‘ Two shilluns was it yer guv me?’ said the cabman, breaking 
in upon Josiah’s little homily ; ‘I should like to ’ave a few more 
shilluns 0’ that colour.’ 

Josiah looked down into the horny hand which the son of toil 
had now thrust under his nose, and behold! there lay in it a 
sovereign. 

‘You don’t mean to say that I gave you that in mistake, and 
that you have brought it back?’ Josiah asked, his gentle eyes the 
homes of wild surprise. 

‘ That’s just about it, guvnor. WhenI wosakid I was teached 
as honesty’s the best policy. When a gen’leman gives me a suve- 
reign, meanin’ to be a shillin’, am I to pocket it ornot? Not,” I 
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says to myself, sharp off, not givin’ myself time to think over it; 
and there y’are.’ 

‘It’s very odd,’ said Josiah, peering into his purse. ‘I don’t 
keep my gold and silver together, and I don’t know how I could 
have made a mistake. Still, you are a fine honest fellow, and if 
you will allow me we will share the sovereign.’ 

‘ What! ye’r a-goin’ to give me half asov reign for bein’ honest ?’ 
the cabman cried in resentful voice. 

‘ Yes, and I’d like to shake your hand as well.’ 

This was done, but notimmediately. The cabman, his scruples 
suddenly vanishing, took the half-sovereign, carefully eyed it, tried 
it between his teeth, and placed it at the bottom of a small sack 
that would have conveniently held a hundred. This he tied round 
with string, and deposited in his trousers pocket, approachable only 
through many overcoats; then, laboriously polishing his hand on 
his trousers, he held it out to Josiah, who fervently clasped it. 

‘T use a good many cabs,’ said Josiah, ‘ or I would use them if 
I always had honest, obliging men like you to deal with. Do you 
stable about here ?’ 

‘Close ’andy, sir,’ said the honest cabman. ‘I passes here 
every mornin’. I'll look in for orders if you like.’ 

‘ Do,’ said Josiah ; and the cabman went off to lay out a portion 
of his half-sovereign in ‘a bit o’ supper for me an’ the missus.’ 

The cabman arrived in the morning, and Josiah made some 
business that should take him out for a drive in the afternoon. 
This happened through many days; and though Josiah didn’t find 
that the cost came less than it had done when he engaged promis- 
cuous cabmen, he had the satisfaction at least of knowing that he 
was being honestly done by. As far as he could judge, for exam- 
ple, it was not four miles from his rooms in King Street, St. James’s, 
to Victoria station; still, a man like honest James Barmer, who 
had driven cabs in the streets of London, man and boy, for forty 
years, was more likely to be right. So Josiah paid his two shillings, 
and felt the great comfort of dealing with a man of this kind. 

‘It’s just like having your own carriage without the expense,’ he 
said to himself with a glow of satisfaction. ‘James comes round 
for orders every morning. If I am going anywhere, he takes me 
and charges the exact fare; if I am not, he goes off and charges 
nothing.’ 

Josiah had not forgotten that reference to Mrs. Barmer made 
on the night when he was providentially led to form the acquaint- 
ance of James. He had some reason to believe that the London 
cabmen were not models of domestic virtue. He knew they occa- 
sionally got drunk, and he had read of their beating their wives 
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when business was slack and the aggregate of fares fell short. But 
here, a slice of good luck having fallen to the lot of James Barmer, 
he immediately thought of Mrs. B., and longed to be with her that 
she might share it. 

Josiah had made the acquaintance of Mrs. Barmer, and was 
aware of the existence of an indefinite number of little B.’s—how 
many there were precisely he did not know, and did not like to ask, 
this being evidently a sore subject between James and his better 
half. 

‘ Some say,’ James once observed witha scowl, ‘ “ Blessed is him 
what’s got his quiver full of em.” I say, BLowep is him so sitiwated. 
Them children costs in eatin’ and drinkin’ wot ’ud keep a hoss ; 
and a hoss earns money, when they’re in the ’ouse all day a-eatin’ 
their heads orf.’ 

Josiah noted that the children did not cost their parents much 
in shoe-leather, since they went about barefooted. Nor were their 
wardrobes costly. Still they must eat; and Josiah often dropped 
in with a packet of buns, and sometimes on Saturday night the 
butcher’s boy unexpectedly arrived with a noble joint for Sunday’s 
dinner, James was accordingly inclined to encourage these visits 
of his patron, more particularly when they led to beef. Buns he 
despised, but six or seven pounds of beef made his eyes glisten. 

‘ Bill Muggins is in luck again,’ Mr. Barmer abruptly remarked 
one morning to Josiah, as he looked in for orders. 

‘Is he? Now, that’s very nice,’ said Josiah, beaming benevo- 
lently through his spectacles. He was always glad to hear of good 
being done to any one, and the circumstance that he had never 
before heard of Bill Muggins did not greatly hamper his satisfac- 
tion. 

‘Yes; a bloomin’ lucky chap that Bill, and don’t desarve it 
neither. He ain’t got no wife nor no childer reglar every year 
seven year runnin’, an’ yet he gits the luck.’ 

‘What’s happened to him? Some one been giving him a 
sovereign for a shilling?’ Josiah asked, chuckling at his own 
humour. 

‘More nor that,’ said James gloomily. ‘There’s acove as he’s 
been and druv for less than a month, and wot’s he been an’ done ? 
Why, he’s a-gone an’ a-set him hup with a cab and a couple o’ 
hosses, chargin’ him nothink excep’ interest, and taking that out in 
hire’ 

Before he had concluded this brief narrative James had worked 
himself up into a violent passion, as if ‘the cove’ who had be- 
friended Bill Muggins had done him (James Barmer) a personal 
injury, 
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‘Gently, James; gently. That was very good indeed of the 
gentleman. I won’t be going out to-day, thank you.’ 

‘Oh! won’t you?’ James growled, and stalked off, still 
nourishing the bitterest resentment against the benefactor of Bill 
Muggins. 

Josiah mused a good deal on the circumstances throughout the 
day. If this anonymous gentleman had thus volunteered his aid 
to Bill Muggins after so brief an acquaintance, why should he not 
do something for honest James? Doubtless if James were set up 
in business, Mrs. B.’s thin frame would fill out a little, her scanty 
clothing would be replaced by warmer garments, the children 
would grow accustomed to boots and shoes, and James would cease 
to repine because (as he once with bitter humour put it) he’d ‘ bin 
and married a bloomin’ flowerin’ annual.’ It would be supposed 
it cost a deal of money, and Josiah was not arich man. Perhaps, if 
he economised for six months or a year in the matter of his excur- 
sions in quest of material for his great work on ‘ Underground 
England,’ he might make this honest man and his family happy. 
He had a dim notion that a horse cost 100/., and he fancied a 
hansom cab could not be less than 50/., that would make 1501. 
Still, there was the security. The cab and horses would of course 
be his until James had paid off the money, and then he would get 
his rides for nothing, the amount going against the weekly pay- 
ments. That looked really economical. Now he paid James 
rarely less than one pound a week. Then he would pay him 
nothing ; why, it was really economical—besides doing good to a 
whole family. 

‘James,’ he said, when the honest cabman turned up on the 
following morning with a settled gloom on his brow that told he 
was still thinking of Bill Muggins’s luck, ‘do you know how much 
the gentleman paid for your friend’s stock as a cab proprietor ?’ 

‘Ninety pun,’ James growled. ‘ Ninety pun, an’ didn’t drive 
the cove above a month; besides treatin’ of him ’andsome, and 
never lookin’ at a hextra sixpence afore forkin’ it out.’ 

‘Ninety pounds!’ exclaimed Josiah, his mind greatly relieved ; 
‘ why, that’s not much.’ 

‘He got ’em on the cheap,’ James added hastily; ‘maybe no 
one else could buy the lot under a ’undred.’ 

‘Till tell you what, James: I'll lend you a hundred pounds. 
You buy a couple of horses and a cab, They shall stand in my 
name ; I will charge you five per cent. interest, and you pay it off 
at the rate of twenty shillings a week, which I will take out in cab 
fares.’ 

‘ Couldn’t you make it ten bob a week?’ said James. ‘ When 
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times is hard an’ fodder dear it makes a tight fit. I’ve ’eard Bill 
Muggins say as he were sorry he’d ever met that ’ere cove wot set 
him up.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Josiah, * I thought it was such a good thing for him. 
Of course, I only want to help you, and if it would not be a good 
thing we won’t. say anything more about it.’ 

‘That’s accordin’, said James, whom Melancholy seemed to 
have marked for her own: ‘ with good managering and a honest 
man wot don’t drink, and takes home every penny to his wife an’ 
children, both ends would meet pretty well if you made it ten bob 
a week to pay back.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Josiah; ‘if you prefer it, though you will be 
so much the longer paying off, it shall be ten shillings a week.’ 

Thus it was settled, and Josiah walking down one morning to 
the mews under the pilotage of Mr. J. Barmer found himself the 
proud possessor of a pair of horses and a hansom cab. The cab 
was, it is true, a little seedy, as it well might be, having appar- 
ently been one of the earliest essays of the late Mr. Hansom. The 
horses, too, were undoubtedly screws. ‘ But what can you expect 
for a hundred pun?’ said James, ‘ with five shillins out of my 
own pocket for drink-money ?’ 

Josiah had expected something more than this; still, compared 
with his original estimate, one hundred pounds was certainly very 
little. He did not find his personal comfort added to by the 
change. The cab seat was abnormally high, and Josiah’s legs were 
not long. The springs were either broken or non-existent, and one 
of the horses had cultivated an action which gave the unfortunate 
fare the impression that he was running on three legs. But if 
Barmer was happy, and Mrs. B. and the children had more to eat, 
these little inconveniences did not come into the account. Once 
or twice Josiah took another cab; the change was agreeable, but 
he felt horribly guilty, and when morning came and brought Bar- 
mer for orders he could scarcely look the honest cabman in the 
face. 

Josiah did not acknowledge the truth to himself, but the fact 
remains that it was this terrible vision of the shabby cab at his 
door in the morning, and the prospect of a jaunt with the three- 
legged horse, that decided him to carry out forthwith a long- 
brooded-upon notion, and visit the United States. His long 
delving amid the Underground Antiquities of England had given 
him a great yearning to behold the freshness of the new country 
across the sea. He broke the news gently to James, who, whilst 
at first accepting it with evident satisfaction, promptly relapsed into 
that condition of moodiness which had grown upon him, and which 
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was explicable by an apparently incessant and perpetual upward 
movement in the price of oats. How oats could go up in price 
every week, and what famine figure they would touch at last, 
Josiah really did not know. But he was very sorry for James, 
who could really do nothing in the way of fattening Mrs. B. 
or shoeing the children whilst the oat market was thus unreason-: 
able. 

It appears oats had gone up again, and what James was to do 
he really did not know. He was owing a sovereign here and a 
sovereign there ; and if Josiah was going away, who was to make up 
for his best customer ? and where was he to find ‘ the bloomin’ ten 
bob a week ’? 

Josiah felt that there was a deal of justice in this. What 
business had he to go away seeking his selfish pleasure, while this 
honest man with an infinity of children stayed at home? He 
eased his conscience byimmediately advancing Jamestwo sovereigns, 
and undertaking to forego weekly payments whilst he was away. 
Also he visited the Barmer household, stuffing the children with 
buns for at least a fortnight to come, and left an order with the 
butcher for four noble joints, to be delivered bi-monthly. 

‘That will see them into the eighth week,’ Josiah said, ‘ and I 
will be back by then.’ 

Josiah was at San Francisco, gazing trough the Golden Gate, 
when a telegram reached him. It was from his London solicitor, 
and ran thus :—‘ Barmer bolted, sold horses and cab, beaten wife, 
gone to New York. Have communicated with agents there; send 
them authority to act.’ 

This was terrible news, and was soon followed by another tele- 
gram from Mr. Spottiswoode’s agents in New York, announcing 
that they had got Barmer and cast him into the Tombs. 

Josiah wished Spottiswoode had not been so prompt, and had 
let Barmer go off with his ill-gotten gains, which after all were not 
so much, seeing that he had already been proprietor three months, 
and that ten shillings a week had been paid with moderate regu- 
larity. However, the thing was done now. What remained was 
to undo it as quickly as possible. He accordingly telegraphed to 
Mr. Aminadab J. P. Doveton, Spottiswoode’s agent in New York, 
to let Barmer go. To this he promptly received the following 
reply :-— 

‘Barmer won't go. Demands compensation, unlawful imprison- 
ment. Come to town.’ 

This was a cheerful incident, but there was no help for it, and 
Josiah wearily wended his way to New York. Upon his arrival he 
learned that James’s capture had been effected under circumstances 
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reflecting the highest credit on Mr. Aminadab J. P. Doveton’s 
young man. He had boarded the vessel on which James was 
reported to be a passenger, and had inquired for him by name. 
But there was no James Barmer on the passenger list. 

‘You can take a look round for’ard,’ the purser said. ‘ All 
the steerage passengers are there except one chap that we’ve got 
locked up in his berth. He’s had the blues.’ 

The young man inspected the steerage passengers, but failed to 
find any one answering to the description of James Barmer. 

‘ Let’s have a look at the man with the blues,’ he said. 

The patient was now convalescent, and sat up in his berth, 
staring with lack-lustre eyes at the new-comers. 

‘Well, James Barmer, how are you to-day?’ said the ’cute 
young man. 

‘Who told yer my name?’ the interesting convalescent 
growled in a voice that would have been familiar enough to Josiah 
had he been privileged to hear it. Honest James had shipped as 
William Wilson, but, taken aback in this way, he was not ready 
enough to deny his identity. The ’cute young man had him 
forthwith haled to the Tombs, where he was searched, and forty 
pounds were found sewed in the lining of his waistcoat. 

At first James gave himself up for lost, and in the dead un- 
happy night was filled with remorse that he had not drunk more 
of the proceeds of the sale. He had done pretty well, he owned, 
but had he known of his impending fate he would have done better. 
With the day came hope. James found in a fellow-denizen in 
the Tombs a gentleman who had at one time been a respectable 
citizen, and an attorney in good practice. He had committed 
some little error—mixed up his clients’ accounts with his own—and 
his case was now awaiting investigation by one of the judges. 
Questioning James on the circumstances that brought him thither, 
Mr. Chewton discovered a serious flaw in the procedure. James 
had unquestionably been illegally arrested. Apart from the non- 
observance of certain forms, if there was any charge against him at 
all, it was a matter for civil action. 

‘$ ©You’ve got a good case, young man,’ Mr. Chewton senten- 
tiously observed. ‘It ought to be worth five hundred dollars to 
you at least.’ 

James’s small grey eyes, deeply sunken under a bullet forehead, 
lit up with cheerful reflection. Mr. Chewton bargained for a fee 
of twenty dollars, to be paid out of Josiah’s pocket, to which 
James readily assented, reflecting that, as he would be out before 
Mr. Chewton, payment would be o;tional. Fully instructed, he 
treated the emissaries of Josiah’s lawyer with airy disdain, 
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‘Them as put me here ‘ull ’ave to git me out, but they'll ’ave 
to pay for it fust,’ he said. Only that, and nothing more. It was 
a good formula, and James stuck to it. 

‘ James Barmer,’ said Josiah, when he came down and was taken 
to visit his old servitor, ‘it’s very sad to see you here. I never 
would have thought it of you.’ 

‘Nor I'd never ’ave thought it of you, yer old spectacled 
baby,’ said James, eyeing his benefactor with a look of con- 
tempt. ‘Why, you ain’t fit to be trusted out without a nuss. 
Instead of ’avin a ‘cab yer ought to ’ave a pramblator. I never 
seed a man of your age more like a baby, and a nice mess ye’r in 
now. To go for to put a hinnercent bloke into prison as if yer 
was the Bay o’ Naples, and could do wot yer liked! Tell yer wot, 
Mr. Smith ; it ‘11 cost you a hundred pun afore you see the end 0’ 
this.’ 

Josiah was very much shocked at the altered tone of James 
Barmer, and began seriously to think that he had been deceived 
in him. It was evidently no use arguing with him in his present 
mood. Josiah was inclined to follow his usual impulse, and hand 
out the supplement to the faredemanded. But a hundred pounds 
was a good deal, in addition to the hundred pounds originally 
invested in his now dispersed stud. Mr. Aminadab J. P. Doveton, 
who felt that his young man had been too sharp, undertook to 
see what could be done. He had an interview with James, and in 
the end succeeded in inducing him to accept fifty pounds, and be 
good enough to leave the prison and go his way. This James did, 
permitting himself the additional luxury of not paying Mr. Chewton. 

Josiah returned to England much depressed by the evidence 
of the depravity of human nature as illustrated in the case of 
James Barmer. Suspicion once aroused, doubt darkened over 
many episodes of his connection with the cabman. He began to 
believe that Bill Muggins was an entirely imaginary person, and 
that no transaction such as that described by James Barmer had 
ever taken place. He was also convinced that it was not four 
miles from King Street, St. James’s, to Victoria station. But there 
was one reflection really too horrible, against which he stubbornly 
closed hismind. Still, he could not help sometimes remembering 
that, a day or two after he had made the acquaintance of James ~ 
Barmer under such promising circumstances, he had got into 
serious trouble through tendering a bad sovereign in payment of 
some wares. He had taken the coin from his purse, and he did 
not like to think how it might have got there. 

HENRY W. LUCY. 





Wr. Chung. 


Tue first time I ever met poor Chung was at one of Mrs. Bouverie 
Barton’s Thursday evening receptions in Eaton Place. Of course 
you know Mrs. Bouverie Barton, the cleverest literary hostess at 
this moment living in London. Herself a well-known novelist, 
she collects around her all the people worth knowing, at her 
delightful At Homes; and whenever you go there you are sure to 
meet somebody whose acquaintance is a treasure and an acquisi- 
tion for your whole after life. Ah, yes, an admirable woman, Mrs. 
Bouverie Barton! 

Well, it so happened on one of those enjoyable Thursday even- 
ings that I was sitting on the circular ottoman in the little back 
room with Miss Amelia Hogg, the famous woman’s-rights advocate 
Now, if there is a subject on earth which infinitely bores me, that. 
subject is woman’s rights; and if there is a person on earth who 
can make it absolutely unendurable, that person is Miss Amelia 
Hogg. So I let her speak on placidly in her own interminable 
manner about the fortunes of the Bill—she always talks as though 
her own pet Bill were the only Bill now existing on this sublunary 
planet—and while I interposed an occasional ‘ Indeed ’ or ‘ Quite 
so’ for form’s sake, I gave myself up in reality to digesting the 
conversation of two intelligent people who sat back to back with 
us on the other side of the round ottoman. 

‘Yes,’ said one of the speakers, in a peculiarly soft silvery 
voice which contrasted oddly with Miss Hogg’s querulous treble, 
‘his loss is a very severe one to contemporary philosophy. His 
book on the “Physiology of Perception” is one of the most 
masterly pieces of analytic work I have ever met with in the 
whole course of my psychological reading. It was to me, | confess, 
who approached it fresh from the school of Schelling and Hegel, a 
perfect revelation of d@ posteriori thinking. I shall never cease to 
regret that he did not live long enough to complete the second 
volume.’ 

Just at this point Miss Hogg had come to a pause in her 
explanation of the seventy-first clause of the Bill, and I stole a look 
round the corner to see who my philosophic neighbour might 
happen to be. An Oxford don, no doubt, I said to myself, or a 
young Cambridge professor, freshly crammed to the throat with 
all the learning of the Moral Science Tripos. 
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Imagine my surprise when, on glancing casually at the silvery- 
voiced speaker, I discovered him to be a full-blown Chinaman! 
Yes, a yellow-skinned, almond-eyed, Mongolian-featured China- 
man, with a long pigtail hanging down his back, and attired in 
the official amber silk robe and purple slippers of a mandarin of 
the third grade, and the silver button. My curiosity was so fully 
aroused by this strange discovery that I determined to learn some- 
thing more about so curious a product of an alien civilisation ; and 
therefore, after a few minutes, I managed to give Miss Amelia 
Hogg the slip by drawing in young Harry Farquhar the artist at 
the hundred-and-twentieth section, and making my way quietly 
across the room to Mrs. Bouverie Barton. 

‘The name of that young Chinaman?’ our hostess said in 
answer to my question. ‘Oh, certainly; he is Mr. Chung, of the 
Chinese Legation. A most intelligent and well-educated young 
man, with a great deal of taste for European literature. Introduce 
you ?—of course, this minute.’ And she led the way back to where 
my Oriental phenomenon was still sitting, deep as ever in philo- 
sophical problems with Professor Woolstock, a spectacled old 
gentleman of German aspect, who was evidently pumping him 
thoroughly with a view to the materials for Volume Forty of his 
forthcoming great work on ‘ Ethnical Psychology.’ 

I sat by Mr. Chung for the greater part of what was left of 
that evening. From the very first he exercised a sort of inde- 
scribable fascination over me. His English had hardly a trace of 
foreign accent, and his voice was one of the sweetest and most 
exquisitely modulated that I have ever heard. When he looked 
at you, his deep calm eyes bespoke at once the very essence of 
transparent sincerity. Before the evening was over, he had told 
me the whole history of his education and his past life. The son 
of a well-to-do Pekin mandarin, of distinctly European tastes, he 
had early passed all his examinations in China, and had been 
selected by the Celestial Government as one of the first batch of 
students sent to Europe to acquire the tongues and sciences of the 
Western barbarians. Chung’s billet was to England; and here, or 
in France, he had lived with a few intervals ever since he first 
came to man’s estate. He had picked up our language quickly ; 
had taken a degree at London University ; and had made himself 
thoroughly at home in English literature. In fact, he was practi- 
cally an Englishman in everything but face and clothing. His 
naturally fine intellect had assimilated European thought and 
European feeling with extraordinary ease, and it was often almost 
impossible in talking with him to remember that he was not one 
of ourselves, If you shut your eyes and listened, you heard a 
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pleasant, cultivated, intelligent young Englishman; when you 
opened them again, it was always a fresh surprise to find yourself 
conversing with a genuine yellow-faced pig-tailed Chinaman, in 
the full costume of the peacock’s feather. 

‘You could never go back to live in China?’ I said to him 
inquiringly after a time. ‘You could never endure life among 
your own people after so long a residence in civilised Europe ?’ 

‘My dear sir,’ he answered with a slight shudder of horror, 
‘you do not reflect what my position actually is. My Government 
may recall me any day. I am simply at their mercy, and I must 
do as I am bidden.’ 

‘But you would not like China,’ I put in. 

‘ Like it!’ he exclaimed with a gesture which for a Chinaman 
I suppose one must call violent. ‘I should abhor it. It would 
be a living death. You who have never been in China can have 
no idea of what an awful misfortune it would be for a man who 
has acquired civilised habits and modes of thought to live among 
such a set of more than medieval barbarians as my countrymen 
still remain at the present day. Ohno; God grant I may never 
have to return there permanently, for it would be more than I 
could endure. Even a short visit to Pekin is bad enough ; the place 
reeks of cruelty, jobbery, and superstition from end to end; and I 
always breathe more freely when I have once more got back on to 
the deck of a European steamer that flies the familiar British flag.’ 

‘ Then, you are not patriotic,’ I ventured to say. 

‘ Patriotic !’ he replied with a slight curl of the lip; ‘how can 
a man be patriotic to such a mass of corruption and abomination 
as our Chinese Government? I can understand a patriotic Russian, 
a patriotic Egyptian, nay, even a patriotic Turk ; but a patriotic 
Chinaman—why, the very notion is palpably absurd. Listen, my 
dear sir; you ask meif I could live in China. No,I couldn’t; and 
for the best of all possible reasons, they wouldn’t let me. You 
don’t know what the furious prejudice and blind superstition of 
that awful country really is. Before I had been there three months 
they would accuse me either of foreign practices or, what comes 
to much the same thing, of witchcraft ; and they would put me to 
death by one of their most horrible torturing punishments—atro- 
cities which I could not even mention in an English drawing-room. 
That is the sort of Damocles’ sword that is always hanging over the 
head of every Europeanised Chinaman who returns against his own 
free will to his native land.’ 

I was startled and surprised. It seemed so natural and simple 
to be talking under Mrs. Bouverie Barton’s big chandelier with 
thissinteresting young man, and yet so impossible for a moment to 
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connect him in thought with all the terrible things that one had 
read in books about the prisons and penal laws of China. That 
a graduate of London University, a philosopher learned in all the 
political wisdom of Ricardo, Mill, and Herbert Spencer, should 
really be subject to that: barbaric code of abominable tortures, was 
more than one could positively realise. I hesitated a moment, and 
then I said, ‘ But of course they will never recall you.’ 

‘I trust not,’ he said quietly; ‘I pray not. Very likely they 
will let me stop here all my lifetime. I am an assistant inter- 
preter to the Embassy, in which capacity I am useful to Pekin; 
whereas in any home appointment I would of course be an utter 
failure, a manifest impossibility. But there is really no accounting 
for the wild vagaries and caprices of the Vermilion Pencil. For 
aught I know to the contrary, I might even be recalled to-morrow. 
If once they suspect a man of European sympathies, their first 
idea is to cut off his head. They regard it as you would regard 
the first plague-spot of cholera or small-pox in a great city.’ 

‘Heaven forbid that they should ever recall you, I said 
earnestly ; for already I had taken a strong fancy to this strange 
phenomenon of Western education grafted on an immemorial 
Eastern stock ; and I had read enough of China to know that what 
he said about his probable fate if he returned there permanently 
was nothing more than the literal truth. The bare idea of such 
a catastrophe was too horrible to be realised for a moment in 
Eaton Place. 

As we drove home in our Jittle one-horse brougham that even- 
ing, my wife and Effie were very anxious to learn what manner of 
man my Chinese acquaintance might really be; and when I told them 
what a charming person I had found him, they were both inclined 
rather to laugh at me for my enthusiastic description. Effie, in 
particular, jeered much at the notion of an intelligent and earnest- 
minded Chinaman. ‘ You know, Uncle darling,’ she said in her 
bewitching way, ‘all your geese are always swans. Every woman 
you meet is absolutely beautiful, and every man is perfectly de- 
lightful—till Auntie and I have seen them.’ 

‘Perfectly true, Effie,’ I answered ; ‘it is an amiable weakness 
of mine, after all.’ 

However, before the week was out Effie and Marian between 
them would have it that I must call upon Chung and ask him to 
dine with us at Kensington Park Terrace. Their curiosity was 
piqued, for one thing; and for another thing, they thought it 
rather the cheese in these days of expansive cosmopolitanism to 
be on speaking terms with a Chinese attaché. ‘ Japanese are 
cheap,’ said Effie, ‘horribly cheap of late years—a perfect drug 
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in the market; but a Chinaman is still, thank Heaven, at a social 
premium.’ Now, though I am an obedient enough husband, as 
husbands go, I don’t always accede to Marian’s wishes in these 
matters; but everybody takes it for granted that Effie’s will is 
law. Effie, I may mention parenthetically, is more than a daughter 
to us, for she is poor Tom’s only child; and of course everybody 
connected with dear Tom is doubly precious to us now, as you may 
easily imagine. So when Effie had made up her mind that Chung 
was to dine with us, the thing was settled; and I called at his 
rooms and duly invited him, to the general satisfaction of every- 
body concerned. 

The dinner was a very pleasant one, and, for a wonder, Effie 
and Marian both coincided entirely in my hastily formed opinion 
of Mr. Chung. His mellow silvery voice, his frank truthful manner, 
his perfect freedom from self-consciousness, all pleased and im- 
pressed those stern critics, and by the end of the evening they 
were both quite as much taken with his delightful personality as 
I myself had originally been. One link leads on to another; and 
the end of it all was that when we went down for our summer 
villeggiatura to Abbot’s Norbury, nothing would please Marian 
but that Mr. Chung must be invited down as one of our party. 
He came willingly enough, and for five or six weeks we had as 
pleasant a time together as any four people ever spent. Chung 
was a perfect encyclopedia of information, while his good humour 
and good spirits never for a moment failed him under any circum- 
stances whatsoever. 

One day we had made up a little private picnic to Norbury 
Edge, and were sitting together after luncheon under the shade of 
the big ash tree, when the conversation happened to turn by acci- 
dent on the small feet of Chinese ladies. I had often noticed 
that Chung was very reticent about China; he did not like talking 
about his native country ; and he was most pleased and most at 
‘home when we treated him most like a European born. Evi- 
dently he hated the provincialism of the Flowery Land, and 
loved to lose his identity in the wider culture of a Western 
civilisation. 

* How funny it will be,’ said Effie, ‘to see Mrs. Chung’s tiny 
feet when you bring her to London. I suppose one of these days, 
on one of your flying visits to Pekin, you will take to yourself a 
wife in your country ?’ 

‘No,’ Chung answered, with quiet dignity; ‘I shall never 
mairy—that I have quite decided in my own mind.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that,’ Marian put in quickly; ‘I hate to hear 
men say they’ll never marry. It is such a terrible mistake. They 
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become so selfish, and frumpish, and old-bachelorish.’ Dear 
Marian has a high idea of the services she has rendered to 
society in saving her own fortunate husband from this miserable 
and deplorable condition. 

‘ Perhaps so,’ Chung replied quietly. ‘No doubt what you say 
is true asarule. But, for my own part, I could never marry a 
Chinawoman, I am too thoroughly Europeanised for that; we 
should have absolutely no tastes or sympathies in common. You 
don’t know what my countrywomen are like, Mrs. Walters.’ 

‘Ah, no, said my wife contemplatively; ‘I suppose your 
people are all heathens. Why, goodness gracious, Mr. Chung, if 
it comes to that, I suppose really you are a heathen yourself!’ 

Chung parried the question gracefully. ‘Don’t you know,’ 
said he, ‘ what Lord Chesterfield answered to the lady who asked 
him what religion he professed? ‘Madam, the religion to which 
all wise men belong.” “ And what is that?” said she. ‘ Madam, 
no wise man ever says.”’ 

‘Never mind Lord Chesterfield, said Effie, smiling, ‘but let 
us come back to the future Mrs. Chung. I’m quite disappointed 
you won’t marry a Chinawoman; but at any rate I suppose you'll 
marry somebody ?’ 

‘Well, not a European, of course,’ Marian put in. 

‘Oh, of course not,’ Chung echoed with true Oriental imper- 
turbability. 

‘Why of course?’ Effie asked half unconsciously ; and yet the 
very unconsciousness with which she asked the question showed 
in itself that she instinctively felt the guif as much as any of us. 
If Chung had been a white man instead of a yellow one, she 
would hardly have discussed the question at issue with so much 
simplicity and obvious innocence. 

‘ Well, I will tell you why,’ Chung answered. ‘ Because, even 
supposing any European lady were to consent to become my wife, 
which is in the first place eminently improbable, I could never 
think of putting her in the terribly false position that she would 
have to occupy under existing circumstances. To begin with, her 
place in English society would be a peculiar and a trying one. 
But that is not all. You must remember that I am still a sub- 
ject of the Chinese Empire, and a member of the Chinese Civil 
Service. I may any day be recalled to China, and of course—I 
say “ of course” this time advisedly—it would be absolutely impos- 
sible for me to take an English wife to Pekin with me. SoI am 
placed in this awkward dilemma. I would never care to marry 
anybody except a European lady; and to marry a European lady 
would be an act of injustice to her which I could never dream of 
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committing. But considering the justifiable contempt which all 
Europeans rightly feel for us poor John Chinamen, I don’t think 
it probable in any case that the temptation is at all likely to arise. 
And so, if you please, as the newspapers always put it, “ the sub- 
ject then dropped.” ’ 

We all saw that Chung was in earnest as to his wish that no 
more should be said about the matter, and we respected his feelings 
accordingly; but that evening, as we sat smoking in the arbour 
after the ladies had retired, I said to him quietly, ‘ Tell me, Chung, 
if you really dislike China so very much, and are so anxious not 
to return there, why don’t you throw off your allegiance altogether, 
become a British subject, and settle down among us for good and 
all?’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ he said, smiling, ‘ you don’t think of the 
difficulties, I may say the impossibilities, in the way of any such 
plan as you propose. It is easy enough for a European to throw 
off his nationality whenever he chooses ; it is a very different thing 
for an Asiatic to do so. Moreover, I am a member of a Legation. 
My Government would never willingly let me become a natural- 
ised Englishman ; and if I tried to manage it against their will 
they would demand my extradition, and would carry their point, 
too, as a matter of international courtesy, for one nation could 
never interfere with the accredited representative of another, or 
with any of his suite. Even if I were to abscond and get rid of 
my personality altogether, what would be the use of it? Nobody 
in England could find any employment for a Chinaman. I have 
no property of my own; I depend entirely upon my salary for 
support ; my position is therefore quite hopeless. I must simply 
let things go their own way, and trust to chance not to be recalled 
to Pekin.’ 

During all the rest of Chung’s visit we let him roam pretty 
much as he liked about the place, and Effie and I generally went 
with him. Of course we never for a moment fancied it possible 
that Effie could conceivably take a fancy to a yellow man like 
him; the very notion was too preposterously absurd. And yet, 
just towards the end of his stay with us, it began to strike me 
uneasily that after all even a Chinaman is human. And when a 
Chinaman happens to have perfect manners, noble ideas, delicate 
sensibility, and a chivalrous respect for English ladies, it is 
perhaps just within the bounds of conceivability that at some odd 
moments an English girl might for a second partially forget his 
oblique eyelids and his yellow skin. I was sometimes half afraid 
that it might be so with Effie; and though I don’t think she 

would ever herself have dreamed of marrying such a man—the 
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physical barrier between the races is far too profound for that—I 
fancy she occasionally pitied poor Chung’s loneliness with that 
womanly pity which so easily glides into a deeper and closer 
sentiment. Certainly, she felt his isolation greatly, and often 
hoped he would never really be obliged to go back for ever to that 
hateful China. 

One lovely summer evening, a few days before Chung’s holiday 
was to end, and his chief at the Embassy expected him back again, 
Marian and I had gone out for a stroll together, and in coming 
home happened to walk above the little arbour in the shrubbery 
by the upper path. A seat let into the hedge bank overhung the 
summer-house, and here we both sat down silently to rest after 
our walking. As we did so, we heard Chung’s voice in the arbour 
close below, so near and so clear that every word was quite dis- 
tinctly audible. 

‘For the last time in England,’ he was saying, with a softly 
regretful cadence in his tone, as we came upon him. 

‘The last time, Mr. Chung!’ The other voice was Effie’s. 
‘ What on earth do you mean by that ?’ 

‘What I say, Miss Walters. I am recalled to China; I got 
the letters of recall the day before yesterday.’ 

‘The day before yesterday, and you never told us! Why 
didn’t you let us know before ?’ 

‘I did not know you would interest yourselves in my private 
affairs.’ 

‘Mr. Chung!’ There was a deep air of ‘reproach in Effie’s 
tone. 

‘Well, Miss Walters, that is not quite true. I ought not to 
have said it to friends so kind as you have all shown yourselves to 
be. No; my real reason was that I did not wish to grieve you 
unnecessarily, and even now I would not have done so, only P 

‘ Only——?’ 

At this moment I for my part felt we had heard too much. I 
blushed up to my eyes at the thought that we should have un- 
wittingly played the spy upon these two innocent young people. 
I was just going to call out and rush down the little path to 
them ; but as I made a slight movement forward, Marian held my 
wrist with an imploring gesture, and earnestly put her finger on 
my lips. I was overborne, and I regret to say I stopped and 
listened. Marian did not utter a word, but speaking rapidly on 
her fingers, as we all had learnt to do for poor Tom, she said 
impressively, ‘ For God’s sake, not a sound. This is serious. We 
must and ought to hear it out.’ Marian is a very clever woman 
in these matters; and when she thinks anything a point of duty 
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to poor Tom’s girl, I always give way to her implicitly. But I 
confess I didn’t like it. 

‘ Only ?’ Effie had said. 

‘Only I felt compelled to now. I could not leave without 
telling you how deeply I had appreciated all your kindness.’ 

‘But, Mr. Chung, tell me one thing,’ she asked earnestly ; 
‘why have they recalled you to Pekin?’ 

‘I had rather not tell you.’ 

‘T insist.’ 

‘Because they are displeased with my foreign tastes and 
habits, which have been reported to them by some of my fellow- 
attachés.’ 

‘But, Mr. Chung, Uncle says there is no knowing what they 
will do to you. They may kill you on some absurd charge or 
other of witchcraft or something equally meaningless.’ 

‘I am afraid, he answered imperturbably, ‘that may be the 
case. I don’t mind at all on my own account—we Chinese are an 
apathetic race, you know—but I should be sorry to be a cause of 
grief to any of the dear friends I have made in England.’ 

‘Mr. Chung!’ This time the tone was one of unspeakable 
horror. 

‘Don’t speak like that,’ Chung said quickly. ‘There is no 
use in taking trouble at interest. I may come to no harm; at 
any rate, it will not matter much to any one but myself. Now let 
us go back to the house. I ought not to have stopped here with 
you so long, and it is nearly dinner time.’ 

‘No, said Effie firmly; ‘we will not go back. I must under- 
stand more about this. There is plenty of time before dinner ; 
and if not, dinner must wait.’ 

‘But, Miss Walters, I don’t think I ought to have brought you 
out here, and I am quite sure I ought not to stay any longer. Do 
return. Your Aunt will be annoyed.’ 

‘Bother Aunt! She is the best woman in the world, but I 
must hear all about this. Mr. Chung, why don’t you say you 
won’t go, and stay in England in spite of them ?’ 

Nobody ever disobeys Effie, and so Chung wavered visibly. 
‘I will tell you why,’ he answered slowly ; ‘ because I cannot. I 
am a servant of the Chinese Government, and if they choose to 
recall me, I must go.’ 

‘But they couldn’t enforce their demand.’ 

‘Yes, they could. Your Government would give me up.’ 

‘But, Mr. Chung, couldn’t you run away and hide for a while, 
and then come out again, ‘and live like an Englishman ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered quietly ;‘ it is quite impossible. A China- 
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man couldn’t get work in England as a clerk or anything of that 
sort, and I have nothing of my own to live upon.’ 

There was a silence of a few minutes. Both were evidently 
thinking it out. Effie broke the silence first. 

‘Oh, Mr. Chung, do you think they will really put you to 
death ?’ 

‘JT don’t think it; I know it.’ 

‘You know it ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Again asilence, and this time Chung broke it first. ‘ Miss 
Effie,’ he said, ‘ one Chinaman more or less in the world does not 
matter much, and I shall never forgive myself for having been led 
to grieve you for a moment, even though this is the last time I 
shall be able to speak to you. But I see you are sorry for me, 
and now—Chinaman as I am, I must speak out—I can’t leave 
you without having told you all I feel. I am going to a terrible 
end, and I know it—so you will forgive me. We shall never 
meet again, so what I am going to say need never cause you any 
embarrassment in future. That I am recalled does not much 
trouble me; that I am going to die does not much trouble me; 
but that I can never, could never pessibly have called you my wife, 
troubles me and cuts me to the very quick. It is the deepest 
drop in my cup of humiliation.’ 

‘I knew it,’ said Effie, with wonderful composure. 

‘You knew it ?’ 

‘Yes, I knew it. I saw it from the second week you were 
here; and I liked you for it. But of course it was impossible, so 
there is nothing more to be said about it.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Chung. ‘Ah, that terrible of cowrse! I feel 
it ; you feel it; we all feel it; and yet, what a horrible thing it is. 
I am so human in everything else, but there is that one impass- 
able barrier between us, and I myself cannot fail to recognise it. 
I gould not even wish you to feel that you could marry a China- 
map.’ 

At that moment—for a moment only—I almost felt as if I 
could have said to Effie, ‘Take him!’ but the thing was too im- 
possible—a something within us rises against it—and I said 
nothing. 

‘So now,’ Chung continued, ‘I must go. We must both go 
back to the house. I have said more than I ought to have said, 
and I am ashamed of myself for having done so. Yet, in spite of 
the measureless gulf that parts us, I felt I could not return to 
China without having told you. Will you forgive me?’ 

‘I am glad you did, said Effie; ‘it will relieve you.’ 
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She stood a minute irresolute, and then she began again : 
‘Mr. Chung, I am too horrified to know what I ought todo. I 
can’t grasp it and take it all in so quickly. If you had money of 
your own, would you be able to run away and live somehow ?’ 

‘I might possibly,’ Chung answered, ‘but not probably. A 
Chinaman, even if he wears European clothing, is too marked a 
person ever to escape. The only chance would be by going to 
Mauritius or California, where I might get lost in the crowd.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Chung, I have money of my own. What can I do? 
Help me, tell me. I can’t let a fellow-creature die for a mere 
prejudice of race and colour. If I were your wife it would be 
yours. Isn’t it my duty ?’ 

‘No, said Chung. ‘It is more sacrifice than any woman ought 
to make for any man. You like me, but that is all.’ 

‘If I shut my eyes and only heard you, I think I could love 
you.’ 

‘ Miss Effie,’ said Chung suddenly, ‘ this is wrong, very wrong 
of me. I have let my weakness overcome me. I won't stop any 
longer. I have done what I ought not to have done, and I shall 
go this minute. Just once, before I go, shut your eyes and let 
me kiss the tips of your fingers. Thank you. No, I will not 
stop,’ and without another word he was gone. 

Marian and I stared at one another in blank horror. What 
on earth was to be done? All solution were equally impossible. 
Even to meet Chung at dinner was terrible. We both knew in 
our heart of hearts that if Chung had been an Englishman, 
remaining in heart and soul the very self-same man he was, we 
would willingly have chosen him for Effie’s husband. But a 
Chinaman! Reason about the prejudice as you like, there it is, a 
thing not to be got over, and at bottom so real that even the very 
notion of getting over it is terribly repugnant to our natural 
instincts. On the other hand, was poor Chung, with his fine 
delicate feelings, his courteous manners, his cultivated intellect, 
his English chivalry, to go back among the savage semi-barbarians 
of Pekin, and to be put to death in Heaven knows what inhuman 
manner for the atrocious crime of having outstripped his race and 
nation? The thing was too awful to contemplate either way. 

We walked home together without a word. Chung had taken 
the lower path; we took the upper one and followed him at a 
distance. Effie remained behind for a while in the summer-house. 
I don’t know how we managed to dress for dinner, but we did some- 
how; and when we went down into the little drawing-room at eight 
o’clock, we were not surprised to hear that Miss Effie had a head- 
ache and did not want any dinner that evening. I was more 
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surprised, however, when, shortly before the gong sounded, one of 
the servants brought me a little twisted note from Chung, written 
hurriedly in pencil, and sent, she said, by a porter from the railway 
station. It ran thus :— 


‘Dear Mr. Walters,—Excuse great haste. Compelled to return 
to town immediately. Shall write more fully to-morrow. Just in 
time to catch up express. 

‘ Yours ever, 
‘ CHUNG.’ 


Evidently, instead. of returning to the house, he had gone 
straight to the station. After all, Chung had the true feelings of a 
gentleman. He could not meet Effie again after what had passed, 
and he cut the Gordian knot in the only way possible. 

Effie said nothing to us, and we said nothing to Effie, except to 
show her Chung’s note next morning in a casual, off-hand fashion. 
Two days later a note came for us from the Embassy in Chung’s 
pretty incisive handwriting. It contained copious excuses for his 
hasty departure, and a few lines to say that he was ordered back to 
China by the next mail, which started two days later. Marian and 
I talked it all over, but we could think of nothing that could be of 
any use ; and after all, we said to one another, poor Chung might 
be mistaken about the probable fate that was in store for him. 

‘I don’t think,’ Effie said, when we showed her the letter, ‘I 
ever met such a nice man as Mr. Chung. I believe he is really 
a hero.’ We pretended not to understand what she could mean 
by it. 
The days went by, and we went back again to the dull round of 
London society. We heard nothing more of Chung for many weeks ; 
til) at last one morning I found a letter on the table bearing the 
Hong Kong postmark. I opened it hastily. As I supposed, it was a 
note from Chung. It was written in a very small hand on a tiny 
square of rice-paper, and it ran as follows :— 


‘ Thien-Shan Prison, Pekin: Dec. 8. 


‘My dear Friend,—Immediately on my return here I was 
arrested on a charge of witchcraft, and of complicity with the 
Foreign Devils to introduce the Western barbarism into China. I 
have now been in a loathsome prison in Pekin for three weeks, in 
the midst of sights and sounds which I dare not describe to you. 
Already I have suffered more than I can tell; and I have very 
little doubt that I shall be brought to trial and executed within a 
few weeks. I write now begging you not to let Miss Effie hear of 
this, and if my name happens to be mentioned in the English 
papers, to keep my fate a secret from her as far as possible. I 
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trust to chance for the opportunity of getting this letter forwarded 
to Hong Kong, and I have had to write it secretly, for I am not 
allowed pen, ink, or paper. Thank you much for your very great 
kindness to me. I am not sorry to die, for it is a mistake for a 
man to have lived outside the life of his own people, and there was 
no place left for me on earth. Good-bye. 
‘ Ever yours gratefully, 
‘ CHUNG.’ 


The letter almost drove me wild with ineffectual remorse and 
regret. Why had I not tried to persuade Chung to remain in 
England? Why had I not managed to smuggle him out of the 
way, and to find him some kind of light employment, such as even 
a Chinaman might easily have performed? But it was no use 
regretting now. The impassable gulf was fixed between us; and 
it was hardly possible even then to realise that this amiable young 
student, versed in all the science and philosophy of the nineteenth 
century, had been handed over alive to the tender mercies of a 
worse than medizval barbarism and superstition. My heart saak 
within me, and I did not venture to show the letter even to 
Marian. 

For some weeks the days passed heavily indeed. I could not 
get Chung out of my mind, and I saw that Effie could not either. 
We never mentioned his name ; but I noticed that Effie had got 
from Mudie’s all the books about China that she could hear of, and 
that she was reading up with a sort of awful interest all the 
chapters that related to Chinese law and Chinese criminal punish- 
ments. Poor child, the subject evidently enthralled her with a 
terrible fascination ; and I feared that the excitement she was in 
might bring on a brain fever. 

One morning, early in April, we were all seated in the little 
breakfast-room about ten o’clock, and Effie had taken up the out- 
side sheet of the ‘ Times,’ while I was engaged in looking over the 
telegrams on the central pages. Suddenly she gave acry of horror, 
flung down the paper with a gesture of awful repugnance, and fell 
from her chair as stiff and white as a corpse. I knew instinctively 
what had happened, and I took her up in my arms and carried her 
to her room. After the doctor had come, and Effie had recovered 
a little from the first shock, I took up the paper from the ground 
where it lay and read the curt little paragraph which contained 
the news that seemed to us so terrible :-— 

‘The numerous persons who made the acquaintance of Chung 
Fo Tsiou, late assistant interpreter to the Chinese Embassy in 
London, will learn with regret that this unfortunate member of the 
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Civil Service has been accused of witchcraft and executed at Pekin 
by the frightful Chinese method known as‘ the Heavy Death. 
Chung Fo Tsiou was well known in London and Paris, where he 
spent many years of his official life, and attracted some attention 
by his natural inclination to European society and manners.’ 

Poor Chung! His end was too horrible for an English reader 
even to hear of it. But Effie knew it all, and I did not wonder 
that the news should have affected her so deeply. 

Effie was some weeks ill, and at first we almost feared her mind 
would give way under the pressure. Not that she had more than 
merely liked poor Chung, but the sense of horror was too great for 
her easily to cast it off. Even I myself did not sleep lightly for 
many and many a day after I heard the terrible truth. But while 
Effie was still ill, a second letter reached us, written this time in 
blood with a piece of stick, apparently on a serap of coarse English 
paper, such as that which is used for wrapping up tobacco. It was 
no more than this :— 

‘Execution to-day. Keep it from Miss Effie. Cannot forgive 
myself for having spoken to her. Will you forgive me? It was the 
weakness of a moment: but even Chinamen have hearts. I could 
not die without telling her.—Cuuna.’ 


I showed Effie the scrap afterwards—it had come without a 
line of explanation from Shanghae—and she has kept it ever since 
locked up in her little desk as a sacred memento. I don’t doubt 
that some of these days Effie will marry; but as long as she lives 
she will bear the impress of what she has suffered about poor Chung. 
An English girl could not conceivably marry a Chinaman ; but now 
that Chung is dead, Effie cannot help admiring the steadfastness, 
the bravery, and the noble qualities of her Chinese lover. It is an 
awful state of things which sometimes brings the nineteenth century 
and primitive barbarism into such+close and horrible juxta- 
position. 

J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 





Doctor Carajo’s Patient. 


Doctor Caraso sat in his verandah, smoking a cigar. His chair 
was a curious bamboo structure, of Japanese manufacture; and 
upon the carved stone balustrade beside him stood a goblet of 
Venetian glass half full of iced sherbet. The Doctor sat in the 
clear shadow, and gazed out meditatively upon a lovely prospect 
of semi-tropical sea and shore. His house, built in the Spanish 
style, stood on a height at the verge of the antique town—a town 
of narrow, irregular streets, and high-shouldered buildings, with 
projecting windows and arched doorways. It had not altered in 
hundreds of years, save to grow greyer, more indolent, and more 
venerable. Here and there on the outskirts clusters of palm trees 
supported their dark waving plumes on delicate stems; to the 
right a great riv r merged slumbering into the sea. Across this 
scene the afternoon sun flung a broad mellow radiance, and 
breathings of delicious air came up with messages of coolness from 
the ocean. 

In this lovely and forgotten spot Doctor Carajo had lived three 
years. Not every man could have made himself part of such a 
community without occasioning a good deal of excitement and 
remark: a stranger was nowhere so much a stranger as in that 
ancient town. But Doctor Carajo had ventured into the still and 
immemorial life of the place as quietly and unremarkably as a 
shadow of the evening. Quiet and reserved he was of manner, 
but he was in no sense an insignificant man. His forehead was 
white and high, with a peculiar fineness of modelling about the 
temples ; thin black hair, slightly tinged with grey, grew in short 
curls about his head. His brows were heavy, his eyes deep set and 
black, with a clear, calm gaze, which never kindled into wrath or 
melted into tenderness. His nose was straight, with sensitive 
nostrils ; his mouth and chin were concealed by a heavy grey 
moustache and imperial. In figure be was slight, somewhat 
round-shouldered, and he had a grave, methodical way of walking, 
not devoid of unconscious dignity. In his bearing towards others 
he was courteous, but wholly cold and unimpassioned. His smile 
was rare, and slightly contemptuous. His voice was musical and 
low, but somewhat metallic ; his speech brief, unhurried, and care- 
less. Heseemed not so much a man, with warm blood in his veins 
and living interests in his heart, as a serene and loveless abstrac- 
tion of certain human qualities. Thus he came among the people 
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of the old town unquestioned and, in a social sense, almost un- 
observed. He brought no wife with him, nor were there any 
female servants in his household. He never was known to seek a 
woman’s company, nor to indicate by his demeanour any perception 
of difference of sex in those he met. On the other hand, asa man 
of learning, wealth, and great skill in his profession, his reputation 
in the community was unrivalled, and people consulted him as they 
might have consulted some wise volume containing infallible 
remedies for bodily ills. Doctor Carajo, in brief, held the position 
of a kind of physical Providence, little thought about until he 
was needed, and then trusted implicitly. Professionally, he was 
known to everyone; personally, to none. 


II. 


As Doctor Carajo sat smoking in his chair that sunny afternoon, 
the noise of a carriage proceeding up the street attracted his 
attention. Without altering his position, he allowed his eyes to 
rest upon the vehicle and its occupant. The latter was a woman, 
dressed in white, with a black lace mantilla thrown over her shoul- 
ders. She was in the prime of her youth and beauty, but her 


anxious and nervous manner showed evidences of acute distress of 
mind. As Doctor Carajo looked upon her, his eyes dilated and his 
face flushed ; then he grew very pale. He leaned back in his chair 
as if to conceal himself from view, and remained for several 
moments motionless, save for his uneven breathing, and the 
tremulous grasp of his hands upon the arms of his chair. But 
when the wheels stopped before his door, and the bell sounded in 
the court below, Doctor Carajo drew a longer and firmer breath, 
and sat erect. By the time the servant arrived with the informa- 
tion that a lady was below who desired to see him on a matter of 
life and death, he appeared no less serene and impressive than 
usual, 

‘Bring hither a chair for the lady,’ he said, ‘and say that I 
await her.’ 

Having given these directions, the Doctor rose from his chair and 
remained leaning negligently against the stone balustrade of the 
balcony, with his face towards the room which opened upon it. A 
short time elapsed—short, that is, by the watch, though how long 
it may have seemed to Doctor Carajo it is impossible to say. Then 
a rustle and a whiteness advancing through the darkness of the 
room announced the visitor’s approach. As she set foot on the 
balcony, the Doctor bowed his head courteously. 

‘Doctor Carajo,’ she began, speaking abruptly and impetuously, 
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‘I was told to come to you—that no one but you could cure my 
husband i 

At that word, the Doctor raised his head, and looked his visitor 
in the face, while a faint, contemptuous smile quivered for an 
instant beneath his grey moustache. 

The lady stopped short, her beautiful lips apart, and her great 
eyes fixed in a gaze of seeming amazement or dismay. Presently 
she muttered some unintelligible words, raised her hands across her 
bosom with a gesture of fear or of repulsion, and her face and neck 
crimsoned with a hot blush. 

The Doctor contemplated her a few moments, and then said 
coldly, ‘Be seated, madam. Your husband, you were about to 
sa ?? 

‘I should not have come—they said Doctor Carajo ‘ 

‘ You were rightly informed, madam. I am Doctor Carajo, and 
I alone can cure your husband—if he be curable. You may place 
every confidence in me.’ 

‘ Oh, what shall I do?’ murmured the lady, pressing her hands 
over her- face. She stood dizzily, and would have fallen, had 
not the Doctor, by a light touch, guided her to a chair. She 
sank down, a tremor passed through her body, and her eyes 
closed. 

‘You appear yourself to be indisposed, madam,’ observed the 
Doctor. ‘The heat outside is great, and you have over-exerted 
yourself. This scent will revive you;’ and as he spoke he held to 
her nostrils a small phial containing a pungent perfume. ‘ You 
ask me what you should do,’ he continued. ‘ You should, in my 
opinion, lose no time in telling me the circumstances to which I 
owe your visit. If your husband’s case is so precarious, as I am 
given to understand, a delay might prove fatal.’ 

‘Would you not be more fatal than any delay ?’ demanded the 
lady, fixing her eyes upon him. 

‘You are scarcely complimentary,’ returned the Doctor, with 
asmile. ‘I would do my best for him, as for any other human 
creature entrusted to my care. Nevertheless, if you deem it best 
to seek assistance elsewhere—you should know me enough to 
know that I leave you free to do what you will.’ 

‘ Yes, I know you in that speech,’ exclaimed the lady, in a low 
but passionate tone. ‘ You would leave me free—too free. You 
say you would do your best for any human creature left to your 
care; but the human soul entrusted to your care you would leave 
free to fall into temptation and be destroyed! But, perhaps, God 
will be more merciful than you think.’ 

*I will not say I am surprised at your attacking me, madam,’ 
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said the Doctor quietly ; ‘but I cannot pretend that, under the 
circumstances, I understand it.’ 

A brief silence ensued; then the lady leaned forward, her 
hands clasped on her knees, and her face raised towards Doctor 
Carajo, who still remained leaning negligently against the balus- 
trade of the balcony. 

‘I am at your mercy,’ she said; ‘and even such a revenge as 
yours should be satisfied to see me here imploring your help. I 
take all the blame of what has been upon myself. But no punish- 
ment you could inflict on me could be half so humiliating as this 
which I inflict on myself. I ask you to save him! In asking it, 
I give my life for his; for, after such a degradation, life would be 
a burden anda shame. If you have been waiting all these years 
for a chance to wreak your hatred on me, your time is come. It 
will never come again!’ 

The wild and reckless emphasis of this appeal, enhanced by 
the hushed voice in which it was spoken, seemed to have some 
effect upon Doctor Carajo. He stroked his grey moustache and 
meditated a little. 

‘Do you love this—husband of yours, madam?’ he finally 
inquired. 

‘Enough to beg his life at your hands,’ she answered, sinking 
on her knees. 

‘ As a physician,’ continued Doctor Carajo,‘I have my pro- 
fessional customs. While always ready to exercise my skill in 
behalf of human suffering, I demand in return certain equivalents. 
From some, one thing; from some, another; money but seldom, 
for I am wealthy; but I compel my patients to feel that, when 
the cure is effected, we are but quits. I have already told you 
that it will give me pleasure to attempt the relief of your 
husband; but I omitted to mention the equivalent. Are you 
prepared to give it ?’ 

‘ Anything—even my life!’ 

‘ Not your life, by any means. I shall merely require you, as 
soon as he is restored to health, to leave this town, never to return. 
You will leave it alone, concealing from your husband your route 
and your destination. Never henceforth will you either see him 
or hold any manner of communication with him. Do you agree?’ 

The lady had risen to her feet, and was pressing one hand over 
her heart. Her eyes searched Doctor Carajo’s countenance with 
terrible intensity. ‘Will you fulfil your part of the contract ?’ 
she demanded. 

‘T will,’ he replied. 

Her bosom rose and fell rapidly, her face quivered, and was 
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now pale, now red. At last she said with a gasp, as if the words 
tore her life up by the roots, ‘Then I consent. God hear me, 
and judge between us!’ 

‘Be it so,’ rejoined the doctor gravely. ‘And now, if you 
please, I will accompany you to your husband. On the way, you 
will inform me as to his ailment. He shall be brought to my 
house, and you shall witness my treatment of him. Afterwards 

> he made a significant gesture. The lady moved her head 
in assent. But as they left the balcony, a thought struck her, 
and she turned again, 

* You will not let him know that you—are . 

‘I will let him know that Iam Doctor Carajo, madam,’ said 
the other, bowing caldly, and making way for her to pass. 


ITI. 


Docror CaraJo's private room was as cool, as quiet, and as 
secluded as the Doctor himself. The floor was of fine Pompeian 
mosaic, partly covered with rugs of delicately-woven Indian 
matting. The lower part of the walls was of yellow marble, 
relieved with black; above were panels of rich woods, highly 
polished. The ceiling was vaulted, and contained a window of 
stained glass, in the nature of a skylight. At one end of the 
room was a deep alcove, across the entrance to which was sus- 
pended a screen or veil of some soft silken fabric, through which 
the interior of the room could be seen, though the observer could 
himelf be invisible. Large-leaved plants stood here and there in 
marble vases; low chairs and tables were placed in convenient 
positions ; and in the centre of the chamber was a broad couch or 
ottoman, cushioned, and draped with the finest cambric. At the 
end opposite the alcove was a small water-jet, playing with a 
tinkling sound through the mouth of a bronze lion’s head into a 
marble basin attached to the wall. A delicious coolness and 
fragrance pervaded the apartment, which was entirely removed 
from all outside noises and influences. 

Three persons were present in this room—Doctor Carajo, the 
lady, and a man who lay at full length upon the couch. He was 
tall, and powerfully formed, with broad shoulders and massive 
limbs. His features expressed strength and vigour; too rugged 
to be called handsome, but full of masculine pith and ability. A 
thick brown beard covered the lower part of his face; his eyes 
were closed, and he lay in an apparent lethargy. Upon his fore- 
head and on his arms, which were bare, appeared a number of 
small spots or blotches, of a purplish hue. But for a slight inter- 
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mittent movement of the chest, indicating a subdued respiration, 
the man might have been supposed to be dead. 

‘ The opiate will exhaust its effect in a few minutes,’ observed 
Doctor Carajo, bending over his patient and eyeing him critically. 
‘ From this time the active phase of the case begins. The poison 
has thus far made itself perceptible only by a superficial heat and 
stinging. It will now lay hold on the interior parts of the 
organism ; there will be little or no pain, but more danger.’ 

‘How long will this last?’ asked the lady, who had now 
assumed a demeanour outwardly as quiet and self-possessed as the 
Doctor’s own. 

‘We may expect three separate stages,’ the Doctor answered, 
‘extending over several hours. The patient will retain his 
faculties, but their action will be modified in a peculiar manner 
in each of the three stages. As the poison strikes more and more 
deeply inward, you will notice a corresponding alteration in 
ah! he begins to awake.’ 

‘Is there any hope?’ asked the lady. 

‘The poison is one of the most insidious and deadly known to 
science, and also one of the rarest,’ the Doctor replied. ‘ Probably 
few men besides myself know how to deal with it at all. The 
strong vital power of the patient is in his favour; on the other 
hand, too long a time elapsed before the treatment began. I have 
an antidote here which, had it been given immediately, would 
have overcome the evil.’ 

. And how, should you give it now?’ demanded the lady. 

‘It would still counteract the poison, but at the expense of 
the patient’s life. He has not now the strength to undergo the 
necessary struggle.’ 

* What shall you do ?’ 

‘I shall administer drugs which will have the double effect of 
increasing the vital power, and weakening the action of the poison. 
Human skill can do no more. Hush! he will open his eyes in 
another moment. He must not be aware of your presence. Step 
into that alcove, and make no sound. You can there see all that 
passes. Let nothing that he may say induce you to discover your- 
self, unless I give you the sign.’ 

The lady moved to the side of the couch, bent quickly, and 
kissed the forehead of the half-conscious man, and then drew back 
and vanished behind the curtain of the alcove. 


IV. 


THE man drew a deep and quick breath, moved slightly on his 
cushions, and opened his eyes. His glance wandered round the 
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room, and passed over Doctor Carajo several times before seeming 
to take note of him. When at length it centred upon him, the 
man said, in a deep and resonant voice, ‘ You are my physician, I 
suppose? I feel better—free from pain, and more strength ; 
thanks to your skill, no doubt. How soon do you promise to have 
me up again ?’ 

‘It is now six o’clock in the morning,’ said Doctor Carajo. 
‘ By this noon, at furthest, the crisis will have passed.’ 

‘The crisis! Humph! Then I’mnotoutof danger yet? Tell 
me the truth, Doctor ; I’m not afraid to hear it. Death or life— 
which is it ?’ 

‘Since you have chosen to ask, I will reply,’ said the Doctor, 
after a pause. ‘ You may live; but it is more probable that you 
will die.’ 

*‘Humph! Well, such is life—and death! I have lived—I 
have been alive—as much as most men. And this is to be the 
end? The end! a strange idea, that!’ He was silent a moment 
or two, and then said, ‘ Where is Lenore ?’ 

A slight contraction overshadowed the Doctor’s brow, and 
passed away again. 

‘I presume you refer to your wife?’ he said. 

‘ Certainly—the woman I love—my wife, if there’s any meaning 
in words. Where is she?’ 

‘It was indispensable, for her sake and your own, that she 
should remain apart from you for the present. She will be 
summoned as soon as safety will allow—or as soon as hope 
vanishes.’ 

‘Poor darling! what would become of her were I to go!’ 
muttered the patient, half to himself. ‘I must tighten my grip 
for her sake. Not die! no—no! She gave herself to me, 
body and soul, and I must stand by her to the end. There, again 
—theend! Is this it? It isn’t what I expected. Me to die, 
and she to live on? it mustn’t be! my darling—my Lenore! 
What a life we have had these three years past; what a love! 
Never a day’s shadow; never a regret. Ha! Doctor, you are 
there, aren’t you ?—and I’ve probably been thinking aloud, as my 
habit is. Well, I like your face: you’re a cold man, but an honest 
one. You may hear whatever comes; and maybe ’twould be as 
well to make you my father-confessor out and out! You're as 
honest as any jack-priest of ’em all—eh, Doctor?’ 

‘I have never betrayed the confidence of man or woman,’ said 
Doctor Carajo quietly. 

‘Humph! Well, I am myself indifferently honest, as the world 
goes, but I can’t speak quite so fair of myself as that. But ’tis 
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society saps our principles. What law is so strong as the love of 
a man for a woman? and the strongest must win. Sin and virtue 
are a matter of words—be the responsibility his who utters them, 
and the suffering his who believes them. The wise man knows 
he is free, and that life is short, and the fire of youth burns but 
once. The treasure belongs toc him who can keep it; vain to buy 
it with money, or bind it with cords or with vows. It will go 
where it belongs, and there ’tis safe.’ 

‘What, then, do you hold love to be?’ inquired Doctor 
Carajo. 

*I hold love to be—all that my blood and marrow, my 
flesh and pulses, and my five senses, tell me that it is: the 
delight of a man in what is strange, yet familiar ; like, yet unlike ; 
man, yet woman; forbidden, yet allowed. Love is passion—in- 
carnate happiness; a surrender that is victory; to receive by 
giving ; the generosity of selfishness; a fire that creates by con- 
suming; a madness that is wisdom. It is the inarticulate 
language that transcends all languages—the sweet speech of flesh 
to flesh. There’s a string of paradoxes for you, Doctor, whereof 
you will comprehend nothing Nor do I myself, for the matter 
of that ; I only know that the look and touch of a certain woman 
will take a certain man captive, body and bones; and that the 
more he is captive, the better he likes it. That was my case. I 
found a treasure, made for me to enjoy; twas said another man 
owned it, but I knew naught of him. If it were his, he would 
have kept it. I have proved my right to it; and if it were to take 
over again, I would take it!’ 

‘Love, therefore, is wholly a physical matter?’ said Doctor 
Carajo, with a smile. 

‘Yes: and yet, by that inspiration man has invented poetry, 
and the soul, and heaven, and all manner of the like glorious 
hallucinations. Love cannot die, we say; no—nor will the sun 
ever cease to warm the cold, or water to refresh the thirsty. But 
neither sun, nor water, nor love itself will animate the dead; so 
what is one more than the other ?’ 

‘Surely a convincing argument,’ remarked Doctor Carajo, 
still smiling, and with a glance towards the curtained alcove. 
‘ And lovers parted on earth are parted for ever. The only wonder 
is that, for so slight a cause, a man should compromise himself so 
deeply. The world is wider than a woman’s arms; and power, 
learning, and revenge are sweeter than her kiss.’ 

‘I have not found them so,’ replied the other, closing his 
eyes. 

A long silence followed, during which Doctor Carajo’s patient 
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seemed to lie in a half-waking dream. The physician watched 


him carefully. At times he sprinkled his face with a certain 
volatile essence, fanning him the while with a long-handled fan of 
white owl’s feathers; once or twice he made him swallow a powder 
of a reddish colour. The fountain plashed in its marble basin, 
and the rainbow lights from the stained glass window moved 
slowly along the walls and across the floor, and the flowers in their 
vases gave out their perfume. And all this time Doctor Carajo 
kept his face averted from the alcove, whence came no sound nor 
movement. 

When, at length, the patient opened his eyes once more, a 
change was manifest in his appearance. His pallor was great, so 
that a white gleam seemed to rest upon his face; his features 
were sharper; blue veins showed through the skin of his forehead, 
and his eyes were sunken and brilliant. His voice had lost its 
depth and strength, but was clearer and more penetrating than 
before. The expression of his countenance was composed and 
meditative. 

‘ Where is Lenore ? ’ 

‘ Her time has not yet come,’ replied the Doctor. 

‘My mind beholds her clearly,’ rejoined the other. ‘My 
thoughts dweil with her, and commune with her own. In that 
sympathy of mind all love consists. Without it, the blind passion 
of the heart and the senses is misleading and mischievous. They 
are the force, but intellect is the guide ; and when their force is 
gone, the intellect remains true to its choice. The delight of love 
is in the perception of its harmonies ; and age, sickness, or absence 
has no power to obscure it.’ 

‘Then, were you to see Lenore no more, it would not disturb 
you ?’ asked the Doctor. 

‘ Bodily presence is not without its uses,’ answered the other 
calmly. ‘To be a king, you must have a subject; and the body 
is the subject of the mind. By ruling it, the mind realises and 
confirms its aims and conclusions; and, on the other hand, the 
body, by its suggestions and limitations, sets the mind in motion 
and gives it strength. Without the body, love would be a dream ; 
as, without the mind, it would be but a sensual and promiscuous . 
instinct. Nevertheless, love having once attained bodily incarna- 
tion, I conceive that thenceforth the actual association together 
of the lovers is of secondary importance ; though, perhaps, the 
mind needs to be refreshed occasionally by renewed intercourse 
with its mate, providing it with fresh incidents and developments 
to consider and interpret.’ 

‘Your philosophy is certainly persuasive,’ observed Doctor 
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Carajo. ‘ But, from this point of view, what think you of the so- 
called sanctity of the marriage bond ?’ 

‘It is an ingenious device for the preservation of outward social 
order,’ said the other, * but not in itself worthy of an intellectual 
man’s respect. The laws of the mind are evidently above the 
control of social laws. Were all men ruled, as they ought to be, 
by the intellect, bonds of any kind, marriage or other, would cease 
to be. Households would still exist, and families would be reared ; 
but the free intercourse of mind with mind, with all that that 
implies, would be admitted, and, as a consequence, the passion of 
jealousy would vanish along with other relics of barbarism. In 
other words, marriage based upon intellectual sympathy would no 
longer be checked by marriages of merely material convenience ; 
and immorality would disappear with the artificial morality which 
has created it.’ 

‘A desirable consummation, indeed,’ remarked Doctor Carajo. 
‘ And so you would, without repugnance, behold Lenore in possession 
of another of more sympathetic intellectual endowments than your- 
self ?’ 

* The question seems a fair one,’ returned the other doubtfully ; 
‘but I have, perhaps, omitted some essential point in my analysis. 
Allowing the possibility that such an intellect as you suppose 
might exist, I still cannot conceive him as having rights over 
Lenore. The fact that we have belonged to each other has created 
between us something that did not exist before, and which cannot 
be removed ; something neither physical nor intellectual, yet more 
. substantial than either. I confess it perplexes me, and my mind 
is weary. I must rest awhile before considering it further.’ 

And even as he spoke, he sank into a lethargy. 


¥, 


Tue interval between this stage and the final one lasted but a 
few minutes, but was marked by an even greater change in the 
aspect of the patient. The bodily substance of the man seemed 
in great measure to have sunk away and become translucent; he 
was not so much a physical object as a spiritual presence. The 
light in his eyes had the appearance of proceeding from some 
source beyond matter, and to see things which material sight has 
no cognisance of. At times a slight trembling passed through 
him, as if his body were shaken by the effort of some inward 
power to break away from its imprisonment. His voice, reduced 
almost to a whisper, nevertheless thrilled upon the ear with a 
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distinctness and force that outdid the noisiness of the sturdiest 
lungs. 

‘Lenore!’ he exclaimed commandingly, ‘ come to me!’ 

‘Hush!’ said Doctor Carajo, with a frown. ‘She is not 
here.’ 

‘She is behind that veil,’ returned the other; ‘let her come 
forth.’ 

At first there was no response to this summons; but by-and- 
by the curtain was grasped from within and slowly drawn aside. 
In the opening appeared the figure of Lenore, white in face and 
figure, like a ghost obeying a ghostly mandate. As her glance 
met that of Doctor Carajo’s patient, she faltered, and uttered a 
low cry. 

‘ You are dying, my love!’ she said; ‘ he has killed you!’ 

‘By no means!’ said “Doctor Carajo sullenly. ‘At this 
moment I would buy his life with my own. Human skill has 
done its utmést.’ 

‘Do not come too near!’ murmured Lenore’s lover, as she 
advanced towards him. ‘ We have no time to lose!’ 

‘Am I not yours? Do you not love me?’ she cried, in a voice 
weighted with unshed tears, and holding out her hands to him. 

‘ There is a spiritual barrier between us,’ he said. ‘ Do not 
let your fleshly hand disregard it. It seemed to me that I loved 
you; it seems so still. But there has never been a true union 
between you and me. The licence of the body, the arrogant 
insanity of the intellect—these parody love, and banish it. Can 
happiness be founded on murder? and we murdered marriage, 
Lenore !’ 

‘But I never loved him—nor he me!” she said passionately. 
And then, with a sweeping gesture of the arm, she pointed to 
Doctor Carajo. ‘That is the man! Let him answer if what I say 
is not true.’ 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders. ‘ The question is a futile 
one,’ he said. ‘Sin, like God, is no respecter of persons. Take 
it, if you will, that I was justly served ; her responsibility towards 
the covenant she broke is the same, and thereby she is condemned. 
But I deprecate this discussion, and the foolish revelation which 
occasioned it. If I ever were the person she asserts, I have long 
ceased to be so. His name and his heart—be it good or evil— 
are mine no more. I am plain Doctor Carajo, a man of science, 
and an observer.’ 

‘Your heart is at least the same in its coldness and revenge- 
fulness!’ said Lenore bittezly. 

*Coldness! I loved you!’ exclaimed Doctor Carajo, with 
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sudden and strange vehemence. ‘I tried to win your love, but 
you withheld it. Mine was no surface passion, to be expressed 
with a flow of words and protestations ; and because I could not 
speak, you thought me indifferent. Then, in my absence, you 
met this man, and betrayed me. I would not condescend to 
pursue you and supplicate you, or to seek a vulgar vengeance. I 
left you to the retribution of time and change. And this hour 
rewards me.’ 

* Can such love as ours be wrong?’ demanded Lenore, turning 
to her lover. ‘Is it not its own justification ?’ 

‘No, Lenore; nor must we seek justification, answered the 
dying man. ‘ We have polluted the sacred symbol which is the 
image of creation. As light is married to heat, form to substance, 
and truth to goodness, so is man married towoman. The sanctity 
of that union is above and independent of individual conditions. 
For the sake of one selfish pleasure, should we oppose and defy a 
law in which are bound up the purity and welfare of mankind ? 
or should we say that, because this man fails to be a worthy 
husband, we may violate the warrant whereof he, whether worthy 
or not, is the representative ?’ 

‘If the love that, for these three years past, has been my life, 
be wickedness,’ said Lenore, ‘ then why should I desire truth and 
goodness ?’ 

‘The love which opposes love of humanity is, in its essence, 
not love, but hatred,’ the dying man answered. ‘It is with such 
love that we heretofore loved each other; it is grounded in mor- 
tality, and must pass away. But there is something in us that 
outlasts the strength of the body and the pride of intellect—a 
soul which cannot die, and whose love is real and immortal. My 
soul, which until now I have never known or acknowledged, is 
now awake, and fills the place of death: it is I!’ 

‘ And do you love me still ?’ asked Lenore. 

‘Whether it be a new profanation or a promise, I love you 
still,’ he murmured ; ‘ nay, I have never truly loved you until this 
moment.’ 

‘ We shall meet hereafter,’ she said. 

‘ Let not your heart imagine it,’ he replied: ‘the wages of sin 
is not immortal happiness. Pray only that he whom we have 
chiefly wronged be less a sufferer thereby than we ourselves.’ 

‘ Let not that disturb you,’ said Doctor Carajo gloomily. ‘If 
what this dying man has said be true—and it may be so, for aught 
I can tell—you have injured each other more fatally than you 
have injured me. I ask no more. Heaven may promise you 
what happiness it will; I shall not cross you there.’ 
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‘ Farewell, Lenore!’ said her lover, in a tone whose solemnity 
overawed its tenderness. 

‘Must I stay here alone?’ she cried out in agony. ‘ Let me 
go with you!’ 

‘Not so! Rejoice, rather, that your road of retribution lies 
in this world. As for me, I go toa strange country, whose ways 
and boundaries no man knows.’ 

There was a silence. ‘ He is gone! 
turning away. 

But Lenore pressed her hands over her heart. 

‘ He is here!’ said she. 


> 


muttered Doctor Carajo, 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


W Private Gicw. 


Are you thinking of that bright morning 
You sate for your likeness first ? 

The pride of your youthful scorning 
That then on my vision burst, 

When you gave me that stern warning 
To speak—if to speak, I durst ? 


I know you now much better, 
Know you higher than me; 

J have but learned the letter, 
The spirit is yours, I see ; 

You shall not brook the fetter, 
Since I can set you free! 


For I know that should I claim you, 
You would be mine—and lost ! 

Though all the world should blame you, 
You would not count the cost ; 

Go! there shall none defame you— 
Let summer yield to frost ! 
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‘ La fascination de la comédienne est une magie si connue qu'il parait assez inutile 
de l’expliquer, surtout aux Parisiens, dont elle constitue la principale religion. Mais 
les Parisiens eux-mémes seront peut-étre bien aises de savoir que leur passion pour 
les femmes de thédtre n’est pas sans excuse, et qu'il se méle 4 ce culte coupable une 
forte dose de poésie. L’actrice, en effet, leur représente une espéce de femme qu’ils 
rencontrent fort rarement dans le monde et jamais dans leur ménage, une femme qui 
parait exempte de toutes les infirmités comme de toutes les vulgarités terrestres, une 
femme 4 qui il ne manque jamais rien, ni une dent, ni un cheveu, ni un bouton de gant, 
ni un diamant a l’oreille, ni une rose au sein, Elle semble, comme une fleur, sortir 
sans défauts, toute fraiche, toute habillée et toute parée, des mains de la nature. 
Vous ne la voyez qu'un instant, mais pendant cet instant elle est parfaite, et, quand 
elle rentre dans l’ombre, elle vous laisse sous l’impression d'une chose lumineuse et un 
peu plus qu’humaine. Si vous la suivez dans la coulisse, elle est encore pleine et 
imprégnée de son role; c’est encore une reine, une soubrette poudrée, une fée, une 
déesse, marchant dans un nuage diiris, blanche et étrange sous son fard, les lévres 
écarlates, les yeux démesurés et étincelants, une créature enfin émigrée de quelque 
monde sidéral,’— Octave Feuillet. 
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HamILTon came slowly out of the theatre, in the tail of the audience, 
among the last to leave. He walked a little way, and turning a 
corner stopped before a doorway with a lamp above it, on which the 
words ‘Stage Door’ were painted. A little crowd was already 
gathered about the portal, and Hamilton quietly added himself to 
its number. He had but little experience of stage doors, and he 
was at once pleased and displeased to find that he was not to be 
alone in the vigil he had set himself. He had determined if he 
could to see once more the woman he had been watching so 
intently for the last two hours, to catch one latest gleam of those 
eyes whose brightness had haunted him for the last three days. 
He was nervous and excited, and he tried to divert his mind from 
its impatient mood by a study of the throng around him. This 
was composed chiefly of groups of young men, with two or three 
much older men among them, all as gaily attired as the rules of 
evening dress allow, perfectly finished from the top of their smooth 
heads to the points of their dainty shoes, the flowers in their 
button-holes shining like the signs manual of the tailors who had 
made their wearers. The peruked and parti-coloured gallants who 
loved and drank and diced their way through life under successive 
Georges, and crossed their courtly swords in St. James’s Park or 
Leicester Fields for Mistress Kitty or fair Peg, were scarce truer 
exquisites than these dandies in black and white who hung about 
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stage doors and paid homage to pretty faces just as their an- 
cestors had done under Walpole or Fox. So Hamilton thought, 
wondering at the same time if the beaux of the last century 
seemed all -as strikingly alike to the hooped and powdered 
maidens they adored as his present companions appeared to his 
Transatlantic eyes. 

Mingling with and surrounding these strayers from the stalls 
was a little mob of humbler persons from pit or gallery, with one 
or two casual passers-by who stopped, attracted by the crowd, to 
assist at the coming out. Hamilton thought that the golden 
youths ought to have been grateful for these less favoured presences 
which made their own splendour more conspicuous. He found 
himself looking from vacuous face to face with a fretful curiosity, 
wondering which of them was waiting there with the same hope 
as himself, and as he wondered he cherished an absurd hatred of 
these bright-plumed birds of night. Presently a girl came to the 
entrance and stood there for a moment on the threshold, framed 
in the opening, with the light behind her. She looked inquiringly 
into the little assemblage. One of the young men edged his way to 
her, raising his hat. She smiled and took his arm, and they dis- 
appeared together, the young man bending down to the girl’s ear 
and whispering. Many other girls came out and passed away 
in like manner with their faithful youth, or got into dainty little 
broughams which rolled rapidly away. At intervals one or two 
made their way through the press alone, hurriedly, the young men 
as they passed looking eagerly at them to see if they were pretty. 
A very young girl, with soft fair hair about her shoulders, came out 
with an old woman, who followed her closely through the crowd. 
Hamilton recognised her as having played a small part in the bur- 
lesque. Outside the circle one of the older men was standing. 
He spoke to the girl and the old woman and gave the girl a bouquet, 
and saw them both into one of the many hansoms that were 
waiting. He shook hands with the girl, whose childish, passive face 
showed no sign of interest, and the hansom drove off. The man lit 
a fresh cigar from the stump of his old one, the glare for a moment 
lighting up his elderly handsome face, and strolled slowly away. 
Many had come out now. The group at the door had thinned away. 
The last of the golden youths had found his mate and gone. Four 
or five of the humbler loungers still hung about the place. The 
doorkeeper came out and looked at them and laughed. ‘All gone 
now,’ he said, as he leaned against the wall and lit his pipe. The 
young men shuffled off, and Hamilton was left alone. ‘ All gone now.’ 
Yet she had certainly not passed out. He could not have failed 
to see her, he knew, and he wondered if there was any other way of 
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leaving the theatre. A solitary hansom still remained. This might 
be waiting for her, and the stage door was not yet closed. At least 
he would stop a little and see. In another instant a woman came 
out and got into the cab. She was closely veiled, but Hamilton 
knew her at once. As he walked rapidly to the corner of the street, 
the hansom passed him, and another came slowly by. Hamilton 
jumped into it, and, pointing out the rapidly-driving cab, said, 
‘Follow that as quick as you can.’ 

The chase was not easy, for the streets were crowded with cabs 
and carriages darting in all directions. Hamilton leaned forward 
into the night, intent upon the crimson stars that danced before 
him through the darkness in the lamps of the flying hansom, while 
the streets whirled by him like the shifting scenes of a dream. He 
was too much excited to notice where he was driving; indeed, he 
scarcely knew London well enough to understand it at night. 
Suddenly he lost sight of his quarry for an instant in a cloud of 
other cabs. The next he turned sharply into an open space, and 
came to a halt in front of a large railway station. He sprang out. 

‘ Are you right ?’ he asked doubtfully. 

‘ Yes, that’s the one,’ the man answered, pointing with his whip 
to an empty cab just driving away. Hamilton gave him some 
money-—a good deal more than his fare—and ran into the station. 
The glare of the light was bewildering for a moment after the dark 
drive, and as he looked eagerly about him all seemed a confusion 
of lights and the noise of trains departing and arriving and people 
hurrying here and there. Then he saw her standing ina quiet 
part of the platform. She was not alone. Two men were talking 
to her. Hamilton tried to walk carelessly past the group, and 
though he did not dare to look at her he heard her voice. She 
said something and laughed lightly. One of her companions 
glanced at Hamilton as he passed, !ooked again, then followed 
Hamilton and touched him on the shoulder. Hamilton turned 
round with a start, and found himself face to face with Blackett, the 
friend he made abroad and had seen four or five times since in 
London. 

They shook hands warmly and spoke a few words. Blackett 
seemed delighted to seehim. ‘ You must be going by our train,’ he 
said, ‘as it’s the last train;’ and then he added, while the blood 
rushed hotly to Hamilton’s face, ‘ Let me introduce you to Miss 
Madge Lambert. She is one of the most charming women I know.’ 
If a Geni had sprung from the boarded platform at the ringing of 
a railway bell or the shifting of a signal Hamilton could scarcely 
have been more surprised. At that moment he would gladly have 
risked his life for Blackett as he followed him to where Miss 
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Lambert was standing, and was presented to her as a Transatlantic 
student of London. 

Miss Lambert held out her hand, and Hamilton as he took it 
could scarcely keep from trembling. 

‘You are American,’ she said. ‘I hope to go to America some 
day.’ , 

7 Hamilton trusted that she would like America; America 
would be sure to like her. He hardly knew what he was saying, 
and he hoped his trouble was not obvious. Blackett now introduced 
him to the other man, Sir Harry Kingscourt, a tall handsome man. 

‘Let us get into our train,’ said Blackett; ‘it will be off in 
three minutes.’ 

Hamilton recollected that up to the last five minutes he had 
entertained no intention of making a railway journey that night. 
‘I haven’t taken my ticket yet,’ he said. 

‘ Look sharp, then,’ said Blackett. 

Hamilton moved towards the ticket-office. ‘What is the 
first station by the train about to leave?’ he asked. 

The ticket-seller stared at the question. ‘ Clerk’s Common,’ 
he answered, and gave Hamilton the ticket. Hamilton rejoined 
the party. 

They walked towards the carriages, Hamilton keeping by Miss 
Lambert’s side. ‘It is a great advantage in my country,’ he said to 
her, more for the sake of convincing himself that he was really speak- 
ing to her than from any desire to give her gratuitous informa- 
tion about the United States, ‘that one can go on the cars without 
taking a ticket, and can pay the conductor as he comes along.’ 

Miss Lambert thought this a very good plan, and Hamilton, as 
he saw her bright beautiful eyes smile at him through her dark 
veil, felt that anything which she praised must be perfection. 
Blackett and Kingscourt were going over to Paris the next morn- 
ing for a few days, and they spoke much to each other of trains and 
tidal boats while Hamilton talked to Miss Lambert. He learned 
that she lived at Bishop’s Green, the next station to Clerk’s 
Common. 

‘It is pleasant to be a little out of London,’ she said, ‘in the 
summer. It is something to see trees and grass and have fresh 
air when one is acting every night.’ 

The train stopped. Hamilton saw the words ‘ Clerk’s Common’ 
on the station-lamps. ‘I must get out here,’ he said. 

‘Are you stopping at Clerk’s Common ?’ asked Blackett. 

‘Yes, with friends,’ Hamilton answered vaguely. Then he 
wished them good-night, Miss Lambert last; once more, as he 
help her hand, asking himself whether he was waking or sleeping, 

W 
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He raised his hat, and the train whirled on. He went out of the 
station and found himself on a desolate suburban road. A lonely 
policeman passed him. Hamilton hailed him and asked the way 
to London. 

‘ What part of London?’ said the policeman. 

‘ Piccadilly,’ said Hamilton. 

‘It’s a long way,’ said the policeman, pointing straight before 
him into the darkness, ‘ but you may pick up a cab on the we 
There’s generally one or two at the station.’ 

Hamilton thanked him and set off. He did not dislike the 
walk ; it was a welcome relief to his excitement. He was wild with 
pleasure. He had seen her, he had spoken to her, he had touched 
herhand. He found himself repeating the passionate fear of Romeo 
that the blessed night was but a dream, too flattering sweet to be 
substantial. No; this was no dream. His hand still seemed to 
feel the soft pressure of her hand; her beauty and her starry eyes 
were no vision of cloudy slumber. The long miles of dark night, 
of quiet road and of lonely street, seemed short to his happy mood. 
When he at last found his way to his hotel, it was late; but he sat 
for some time in his room, still wondering, still dreaming, 
grotesquely happy. Then, as the birds began to chirp in the Park 
their welcome to the pallid dawn, he fell asleep and dreamt of 
Madge Lambert. 


II. 


Hamixton belonged to a type of American citizen which is 
perhaps more common than is generally supposed on this side of 
the Atlantic—the romantic American. There is more latent 
romance hidden away in the bosom of many a respectable citizen 
of the United States than would ever be suspected by the casual 
observer. But there are others in whom the romantic element has 
so completely overcrowed what are generally considered to be the 
national characteristics, that they might just as well not be 
American for any good they get by belonging to a new world that 
has shaken off the superstitions of the old. To this class Hamilton 
belonged. Undoubtedly his early training had much to do with 
the attitude he insisted on maintaining towards the world in 
later life. 

He was the son of a Boston merchant who carried on his busi- 
ness in partnership with his only brother. Both married early ; 
George Hamilton’s wife bore him one son, while Reuben was 
childless. Admiration for a national hero led George to name his 
boy Alexander, and there can be no doubt that this trifling fact did 
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much to foster the romantic disposition of the child. When he 
grew to boyhood he delighted to fancy that as he was the namesake 
so he was in some way the descendant of the gallant and high- 
souled gentleman who fell beneath the dark anger and the 
relentless hand of Aaron Burr. George Hamilton’s wife died very 
soon after the birth of her child, and her loss saddened the remain- 
ing years of her husband’s life. But little Alexander did not want 
woman’s care, for Reuben’s wife Priscilla found consolation for 
her own childless state by playing the part of mother to her 
motherless nephew. When the civil war broke out and the fortunes 
of the North showed gloomily, George and Reuben agreed that one 
of them should strike a blow for the Union. 

‘Let me go,’ George urged. ‘There is Priscilla to be thought 
of, and God has taken thought for Mary already. There is nought 
to keep me back.’ 

‘ There is the child, brother,’ answered Reuben. 

‘ You will have care for him,’ George had replied, but Reuben 
was not to be so persuaded, and it seemed as if both would go to 
the war, when George proposed that they should draw lots. With 
his firm business hand he wrote his and his brother’s names on slips 
of paper and bade Priscilla draw one out from between the leaves 
of the Bible. But Priscilla refusing, unwilling to be an instru- 
ment in the decision of fate, George drew himself, and drew his own 
name. ‘It is as I wished,’ he said, when he was bidding good-bye 
to his brother ; ‘ you'll look after the boy, Reuben?’ and Reuben 
had answered ‘Trust me.’ George fell early in the war, fighting 
before Vicksburg, and his child lived with Reuben and Priscilla, 
and loved them as father and mother. His was a strange, lonely 
childhood, happy and quiet. They lived in a great rambling old 
house not far from Boston. It had been a stately dwelling in the 
days when republican Hancock took the place of royalist Howe ; 
and its panelled corridors, its wide staircase with quaintly-carved 
balustrade, and its old-fashioned wainscoted rooms, were a source 
of endless delight to the boy, who peopled its sombre corners with 
his own fantastic fancies. There was a garden too, not so spread- 
ing and ample as it had been in the time when Governor Shute 
was lording it at the Province House and trying to laugh at the 
popular voice, but large enough still, though shut in now by other 
houses, to seem the veriest Happy Valley to the boy. For it was 
well grown with grass and shaded by many trees, within whose 
branches birds did not disdain to warble, and if you climbed the 
tall elm tree at the end you could see the Charles river winding its 
silvery way, far from the city, through the marshes and salt 
meadows and among the willows in the distant fields. 
H 2 
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Priscilla taught him all she knew, which was a good deal in 

its way, for she was a well-educated woman of an old-fashioned 
Massachusetts kind, and she told the boy stories, and read to him 
and taught him his letters till he could read to her. She had a 
great love for romantic fiction, and she and her boy, as she always 
called him, would spend happy hours together in the pleasant old 
garden, odorous with flowers and herbs, when she had accomplished 
her household tasks, and the boy had mastered his lessons, in 
reading to each other the sweet gentle stories which Priscilla loved. 
When the boy was alone he played out endless dramas and 
lengthy épopées of which he was always the hero. As Hector he 
fought the wily Greeks among the sweet-smelling currant and 
gooseberry bushes at the end of the garden. As Odysseus he 
tossed upon the angry waters of green grass in the great garden 
chair, which did him service as a Pheacian galley. Among thie 
boughs of a spreading copper-beech he would climb to read the 
story of the companions of Arthur and the quest for the Holy 
Grail. 

Nor was his inner life alone romantic. The very colour of the 
great world beyond the red walls of this enchanted garden was 
deep with the hues of romance. His childhood was passed beneath 
the shadow of the great war in which his father had fallen; and as 
the fortunes of the national struggle were told to him by Reuben 
or Priscilla, his childish fancy invested the Northern leaders 
with all the splendour of chivalry. Grant and Sherman, Phil. 
Sheridan and Phil. Kearney, fought in his imagination like the 
mighty Homeric heroes or the courtly warriors of Malory’s 
immortal story; while Lee and Beauregard and Stonewall Jackson 
were foes of a no less majestic grandeur than Diomed or Stheneleus 
or Sir Turquine or Sir Persant of Inde. Even when he went to 
school his dreaming spirit was strong enough to invest the 
practical animalism of the school life and the school sport with 
the unreal wonders of the Greek and Roman story. He traced a 
resemblance between his boyish adventures and the fortunes of 
the pious Aneas, and he endowed his companions in the base-ball 
field with the attributes of Theban warriors. Harvard gave him 
new ideas ; taught him to temper his fancy with all philosophies, 
mingling Plato and Fichte, Seneca and Schopenhauer; read him 
strange lessons of life in the illimitable kingdom of fiction. It was 
unfortunate fur him that he never seemed to see the world as it 
was. He wasever peering at it through glazed windows; true, the 
glass was prettily coloured with all the gorgeous hues of heaven, 
but there was glass there all the same. 

He pleased himself with playing at being a poet ; he pictured 
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to himself an ideal life in some fair spot, some Vaucluse or Arqua 
of his own, where he might read his Petrarch and write his verses 
and be happy. Actual business in life he had none, and needed 
none. ‘ Half of what I have is yours,’ his uncle had told him 
when he came of age. ‘It is your father’s share, and you can do 
as you please with it.’ Hamilton found himself unable to make 
up his mind what he should do with his money and life. At last he 
resolved that before coming to any decision he would travel, would 
see Europe and all the places he had dreamed of in his youth ; and 
old Reuben applauded his decision. ‘See the world, lad, see the 
world ; and when you come back you'll know better what to turn 
to, he said, and so Hamilton set off to see the world, like a 
German youth on his Wanderjahre. He went to England first and 
wandered all over it. It was the mother-land of his own beloved 
Republic, and every rood of its earth was dear to him, and then he 
turned to the great European continent, where the marvellous 
kingdoms and countries of his dreams lay grouped together. 
Weeks glided into months, and months extended themselves to 
years, as he strayed from place to place as his fancy listed. Now 
he was stopping in some quiet French cathedral town ; now in some 
hill city of the Alps that looks down on holy Thrasymene ; now in 
quiet Saxon Weimar, graced with morethan Attic glory by the name 
of Goethe ; now in golden Rome, and now in immortal Athens ; now 
floating down the Nile; now crossing the desert and gazing with 
reverential eyes at the distant domes of Jerusalem. 

At length he tired of wandering, and resolved to return to 
America and make good use of his golden harvest of rich 
experiences, little thinking that his strangest and saddest 
experience was yet to come. He had wintered in Rome and passed 
the early spring in Florence, where he had met Blackett lounging, 
as was his wont, lazily, a careless camp-follower on the march of 
pleasure. The dreamy young American and the idle young 
Englishman formed one of those alliances which are so common 
in travel, and are so seldom carried beyond it. Hamilton came to 
London for some summer weeks. With the beginning of the 
English autumn he would cross the Atlantic in time for the 
melancholy beauty of his own Indian summer. His days in 
London were gliding pleasantly away with unheeded rapidity. One 
night he dined with a friend, who took him to the theatre afterwards. 
The play was a poor thing, a burlesque of one of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ stories; and Hamilton would have soon wearied of it but 
for the beauty of the woman who played the heroine. Hamilton 
found himself watching her with eager delight. She had only to 
dance a little and to look beautiful, but she did both perfectly. 
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Hamilton had seen the Tarantella danced by dark-haired Neapolitan 
girls along the sleepy shores of Baiz, and had looked with curious 
wonder on the fantastic agility of the women of the East and been 
disappointed. Now for the first time he understood the magic of 
dancing. Her exquisite grace gave to all her actions the careless 
ease of one who dances for the very joy of dancing; she seemed to 
be entirely absorbed in the voluptuous gladness of moving to music, 
to have forgotten everything save the passionate enjoyment of her 
art. He thought her face the fairest he had ever seen. Her great 
lustrous eyes glowed with liquid fire as if her very soul were burning 
to feed their light. All that night and all next day her face and 
her lithe loveliness haunted him. He went to the theatre the 
next night, and the next. Truly her eyes had overlooked him and 
divided him from peace. 


III. 


HAMILTon spent the day after his meeting with Madge Lam- 
bert in wishing for the evening till it came. Then he dined by 
himself and went to the theatre. He sat close to the stage, and 
when she came on she saw him and sent a slight smile towards 
him which stirred him with strange delight. When the play was 


over he drove at once to the station and waited till Miss Lambert 
came. With a beating heart he went up to her. She was carry- 
ing a bouquet of dark red roses. Hamilton had sent the flowers 
to the theatre, and it gladdened him to see them in her keeping. 
Miss Lambert saw him, and held out her hand. ‘I saw you in 
front to-night,’ she said with a smile as they walked towards the 
train together. What measureless happiness to be so near her, to 
have touched her hand again, to be within sound of her voice 

‘ May I come into your carriage ?’ he asked hesitatingly. 

- ‘Of course,’ she answered, and he got in and sat opposite to 
her. ‘Somebody sent me some flowers to-night,’ she said; ‘are 
they not lovely?’ Hamilton felt himself blushing redder than 
the roses as he bent over them, but Miss Lambert did not notice 
his embarrassment. She was able to talk, and to talk well, a 
little to his surprise. Even while he sat under the spell of her 
beauty for those nights when she seemed as far from him as any 
planet that tried to rival the brightness of her eyes, he had told 
himself that to know her would be bitter disillusion, that she 
would be surely stupid and probably coarse. He found her a 
charming, intelligent woman, with delicate artistic feeling and a 
love for all beautiful things. There was a pretty little affectation 
of the antiquarian spirit about her which was strangely attractive 
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in so young and so beautiful a woman. She told Hamilton that 
she was very fond of old silver, and for several minutes their talk 
was of repoussé and niello work, of Cellini and Maso Finiguerra, 
of the pineapple hallmark of Augsburg. She collected old en- 
gravings too, and they were deep in the consideration of the best 
set of Hogarth prints when the train stopped at Clerk’s Common. 
‘ This is your station,’ she said. 

‘ May I go on to the next?’ Hamilton pleaded; ‘I can walk 
back to Clerk’s Common.’ Miss Lambert assented, and poor 
Hamilton had the felicity of sitting opposite to his divinity for 
five minutes more till the train stopped at Bishop’s Green. There 
was a hansom cab waiting outside the station, and Miss Lambert 
got into it. Hamilton was about to say good-night when she 
leaned forward and said, ‘Can I give you a lift on your way? My 
house lies between this and Clerk’s Common, so I can take you 
part of your road.’ At that moment the highest gift that life 
could offer him—even the Presidency of the United States—would 
have seemed pitiful compared with the privilege of riding a few 
yards with Miss Lambert. In another instant he was sitting beside 
her and driving along a suburban road with the night air blowing 
softly against him. Often in long later years he will recall that 
hour and that drive, and muse with inextinguishable regret upon 
the deep delight it gave him. It was only a few minutes in a 
clumsy cab by the side of a pretty actress, but Hamilton was 
young and in love, and the night was soft with summer. He will 
remember while he can remember anything the waving trees upon 
that road, and the still starry sky above him, and the fair young 
woman by his side. 

Miss Lambert was talking of some engravings of the actors 
and actresses of the last century which she had in her rooms in 
London, and Hamilton discovered the keenest interest in the 
players who delighted the four generations of Georges. ‘I should. 
like to see them very much,’ he said’; ‘ will you show them to me 
some time?’ Miss Lambert seemed quite pleased to show them. 
She would be in town on the morrow, and if Hamilton liked he 
might call at three; and Hamilton, thanking her, asked himself 
what he had done that fortune thus showered her favours on him. 
The cab stopped before an old-fashioned red house with a sloping 
roof that might have been a lonely country parsonage in the days 
of Harley and St. John, though now it was closed in by smart 
suburban cottages that aped and outraged the forms and colours 
of the architects of Queen Anne. ‘ Good-night,’ said Miss Lam- 
bert as she disappeared into the house; ‘ don’t forget—to-morrow 
at three.’ 
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As he journeyed homeward Hamilton was feeding his soul with 
delightful fancies. Only last night he had never spoken to her, 
and to-night he had sat by her side, and he was to see her again to- 
morrow. ‘Is it a dream?’ he asked himself when he got home at 
last. ‘If it is a dream, [hope I shall not wake from it too soon ;’ 
and as he thought there came into his mind some melancholy lines 
of a dear old French poet who has dreamt a dream of his lady, and 
asks the gods why they did not let that dream endure for ever, or at 
least take his life before he woke and found that it was only vision. 

Next day, as three o’clock was clanging and clashing from 
every steeple in the city, Hamilton stood looking at the river from 
the window of a pretty room in one of the houses of a street off 
the Strand. The walls were covered with old engravings and a 
few pictures. The old-fashioned ceiling was painted in the 
manner of a departed age with some allegorical combination of 
goddesses and cupids and warriors and river deities. There was a 
piano and there were books about, and pretty things everywhere ; 
some fine Oriental porcelain in Jacobean cabinets, and a little silver 
statue of the Venus of Milo in a niche. The windows overlooked 
the Thames. To theright, on the curve of the river, rose the gaunt 
clock-tower, and beyond the keen-sighted might discern something 
of the grey walls of the old Lambeth Palace. To the left 
Waterloo Bridge stretched its great Roman arches across the rush- 
ing water hurrying through the dusky city to be purified in the 
sea. Across the stream lay the melancholy Lethean wharves with 
their piles of rotting timbers and their fleets of sad-sailed ships. 
Below ran the Embankment and its pleasant gardens, bright in the 
summer sun that shone upon Cleopatra’s Needle as if it strove to 
stir the stony heart of the venerable monument with memories of 
Alexandrian noons. It was a fair scene, and one that Hamilton 
was to remember for long enough. 

Miss Lambert came into the room, looking very beautiful. 
Hamilton might very well be forgiven by the sternest Stoic of them 
all for falling helplessly in love with such a gracious creature ; it 
would be more difficult to forgive him if he had not. She held out 
her hand to the young man, who as he took it gazed at her with a 
look of such profound admiration and wonder that a faint flush 
crept into her cheeks. ‘ It was very nice of you to come,’ she said, 
and he, still bewildered by her beauty as he saw it now for the 
first time in the clear light of middle day, murmured some common- 
place phrase which sounded strangely thin and meaningless to 
him. She looked curiously at him, and there was a heightened 
colour in her usually pale face. ‘You came to see my engrav- 
ings,’ she said. There was a large portfolio on a stand near 
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one of the windows. She opened it and showed him engraving 
after engraving, speaking with a pretty appreciation of each as she 
handed it to him. Once his hand touched hers, and a thrill of 
exquisite pleasure stirred him., Their hands did not meet again. 
Presently she closed the portfolio. ‘Those are all I have,’ she 
said. She was standing as she spoke, and her words were almost a 
dismissal. 

‘May I come again some time?’ Hamilton asked eagerly. 

‘I think I have shown you all my treasures,’ she answered. 

‘But I want to see you,’ he insisted. ‘ When may I call again ?’ 

‘ Oh, some time or other,’ she replied vaguely. ‘Iam not often 
in town. It is pleasant to be in the country in the summer days, 
and I get more rested for playing at night. Good-bye,’ and she 
held out her hand to him. He felt a wild longing to speak, to 
tell her he scarcely knew what ; but all his thoughts seemed to be 
whirling away from him. 

When he was in the bright crowded streets again he felt like 
one awaking to unwilling consciousness from some delicious dream. 
A sense of keen regret possessed him. He had been alone with 
her, and he loved her, and he had spoken no word of love. Then 
he asked himself, ‘Why should I? Is it likely that she would 
care?’ Gloomily he admitted that it was exceedingly unlikely. 
He wandered on till he came to Kensington Gardens, and he flung 
himself down under a tree there and wished he was a shepherd in 
some Arcadian pine forest and th.t Amaryllis had the face and 
form of Madge Lambert. Then he tried to reason with himself, 
to wonder where he was drifting, but this seemed barren specula- 
tion, and he returned to thoughts of her, of the first time he saw 
her, of her dancing. ‘If I were Herod of Jewry,’ he thought, ‘and 
she Salome, I would give her the head of John Baptist or any- 
thing else she chose to ask, for one kind smile of those glorious 
eyes.’ He lay back and stared at the branches netting the sky 
above him, whispering with his fancies. He pictured himself as 
one of the singers and soldiers of his brilliant old Roman world, 
building up his shattered fortunes in the great proconsulships of 
Asia and Africa to lay the spoils of twenty provinces at the feet of 
one of the glorious Greek women whom the Roman poets loved— 
Lesbia, the divine dancing girl who wove laurel and myrtle crowns 
for Cicero and the beloved Pompeius, or Chelida, who swayed im- 
perious Verres, or that Acté whose Grecian beauty made Nero the 
slave of a slave. 

The setting sun cut short his reflections and shattered his dream. 
He remembered that he was not a Latin lover, but a respectable 
American citizen with a little money and less to do, whose im- 
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mediate duty and desire was to see Madge Lambert again. When 
he got to the theatre at night he saw Miss Lambert glance at him 
as she came on, but she immediately turned her eyes away and she 
did not look at him again. He had sent her some more roses, this 
time with his name, and she had them in her hand when they met 
in the station. They were standing almost alone in a lonely part 
of the platform. 

‘Thank you for your flowers,’ she said in a constrained tone. 
Then abruptly, looking straight at him, ‘Do you live at Clerk’s 
Common ?’ she asked. 

‘I stop there with friends,’ he answered hesitatingly. 

‘Is that true?’ she asked again. 

‘No,’ he said simply. 

‘Then, why do you go down there every night ?’ 

‘Surely the reason is obvious.’ 

‘ What is the reason ?’ 

‘It gives me the happiness of seeing you for a few moments.’ 

‘Then, please don’t do it any more,’ she said angrily. 

‘Why not?’ he pleaded ; ‘ you would not be so unkind as to take 
all pleasure out of my life ?’ 

‘I am neither kind nor unkind,’ she retorted, ‘in wishing to be 
let alone, in choosing to go home by myself. I hardly know you, 
and you have no right to come.’ 

He flushed painfully. ‘ Very well,’ he said. ‘At least let me 
see you to your carriage.’ When she had got in he said, * Are you 
angry with me?’ 

‘ No,’ she answered, rather hesitatingly ; ‘no, not now.’ 

‘Good-night.’ He held out his hand. She gave him hers for 
a moment ; then she leaned back in the carriage and looked straight 
before her. Hamilton bowed and moved away. He watched the 
train steam out of the station, and as the last gleam of its lamps 
disappeared he walked out into the night. He was very wretched. 
The day which had begun so brightly had ciosed in dismally indeed. 


IV. 


In the afternoon of the next day Hamilton went to Bishop’s 
Green to look for Miss Lambert’s house. Though he had only 
been there once before, and by night, he felt sure that he should 
know it again, and in fact after a little seeking he came upon it 
close to the farther side of the Common. The girl who opened the 
door to him went to see if Miss Lambert was in, and returned to 
say that she was in the garden and would see him there. Hamilton 
followed the girl through the house intoa large garden at the back 
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which seemed even larger by reason of the spreading fields beyond, 
only divided from it by a fence of low trees. A great elm-tree 
stood in the middle of the garden with a garden chair beneath it, 
on which Miss Lambert was sitting reading. As Hamilton came 
near to her through the soft thick grass she raised her eyes from 
her book with a look of inquiring wonder. ‘I hope you will for- 
give my intrusion upon your Arcadian retreat,’ Hamilton murmured 
apologetically. He was standing before her, hardly knowing what 
to say. She laid her book down and looked straight out across the 
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garden. ‘ What were you reading ?’ he asked awkwardly. 

‘I was studying my part for the new piece, she answered. 
‘It’s a stupid thing enough, but 1 suppose it will do as well as the 
others.’ 

‘If you are in it,’ he suggested. 

She looked suddenly up at him. ‘ Why did you come here ?’ she 


said. 
‘I wanted to see you again,’ he answered ; ‘I wanted to tell you 


that I must see you.’ 

The garden was very quiet, but it seemed stiller than ever just 
then as she looked gravely into his troubled face. The sunlight 
floated through the elm branches in fantastic patterns upon the 
grass about them, and the warm air was heavily scented with the 
mingled odours of many flowers. 

‘Are you in love with me?’ she asked quietly. 

The strangeness of the question did not surprisehim. Nothing 
would have surprised him in the mood that held him then. He 
sat on the chair beside her and took her hand, but she drew it 
away. ‘ Yes,’ he said in the samo tone, ‘I am in love with you.’ 

‘It is a mistake,’ she said, almost more to herself than to him ; 
‘it is a mistake and a pity.’ 

‘Why is it a mistake?’ heasked passionately. ‘ Why is ita 
pity? Itcan hardly be any wonder to you that Ilove you. How 
could I help loving you? you are the most beautiful woman I have 
ever seen.’ 

She sat quite still, looking straight out before her with her 
hands laid lightly together. She did not speak, and he went on— 

‘The light in your eyes has enchanted me; I would die gladly 
for one smile from you, for one kiss of your lips.’ He paused. 
Words seemed to fail him hopelessly. 

‘What folly you are talking!’ she said, and there was a weary 
tone in her soft clear voice. ‘ You must know that, and I wish you 
wouldn’t.’ 

‘I am serious enough,’ he answered, ‘ though I am not skilful 
enough to tell you what I mean as I should like to tell it.’ 
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‘I am sorry you told it at all, she said. ‘That was the mis- 
take and that was the pity. I am tired of love and of being loved, 
Though you have only known me for a few days, I guessed yester- 
day what was going to happen, and I was sorry for it and for you, 
though [ don’t know why I should be. I don’t think I have any 
reason to be sorry for the sufferings of my lovers; but you do not 
seem quite the same as all the others, and perhaps I liked you as a 
friend—but as a lover it is different.’ 

‘Why is it different?’ he urged impetuously. ‘ Why should I 
not love you as others have loved you ?’ 

‘I might tell you,’ she replied, ‘that my love is worth more 
than you could give for it. That would not matter, perhaps, if I 
were in love with you. But I am not in love with you, for I love 
some one else.’ 

‘Oh!’ groaned Hamilton, ‘ who is he ?’ 

‘Didn’t you know?’ she asked. ‘ Well, you can easily tind 
out from any one who knows anything about me. He loves meand 
I love him.’ 

Hamilton looked vaguely about him, as if he expected to see 
the form of the other lover rise ghostly up somewhere among the 
trees. She smiled faintly. ‘ He is not here now, she said; ‘he 
is not in England at this moment, though he will be soon again. 
But this is reason enough why I must not see you any more.’ 

‘Not see you any more!’ Hamilton repeated the words 
mechanically after her. The meaning they conveyed was too 
terrible to be accepted all at once. 

‘ Of course not,’ she replied almost fiercely. ‘Surely you would 
not wish to see me again, if you indeed’—she paused for a 
moment—if you indeed feel as you say. And even if you did, I 
should not.’ 

Tears came into his eyes. ‘ This is very hard,’ he whispered. 

‘No,’ she answered gently, ‘not very hard. After a while one 
gets used to many partings in life. I have got used to them now, 
and people come and go from my life as if they were only fellow- 
actors who for a time have played with me and then got an engage- 
ment somewhere else.’ 

‘You speak very cruelly,’ he said. ‘I cannot take life so 
lightly.’ 

‘I should be more cruel,’ she murmured dreamily, gazing out 
into the far fields, ‘ if 1 were free and chose to listen to you. You 
have seen me a few times, and my dancing has fetched you, and you 
find my face to your liking. It is not quite the first time that 
men have told me this, though never before so prettily as you have, 
and I like you for that. But I shall not always have my youth and 
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my good looks, and I must make the most of both while they are 
still mine. Even if I were free, you and I would never do well 
together. I am a costly toy, for I must have all I want. It is 
only fair, after all—only my side of the bargain. If I were really 
in love with you I should not care for all that, but I probably 
wouldn’t be ; and you would wake from your dream, and I should 
probably get tired of you if you didn’t. Don’t be angry with me 
for speaking like this. It is only playing at if’s, after all, for I am 
not free.’ 

He got up and stood before her, looking down sadly into her 
face. A tender melancholy seemed to close about his heart, and 
as he spoke he thought that his words fell faint and thin from him 
like the whispers of a dream. 

‘I love you,’ he said. ‘I cannot help that. The time can 
never come when I shall forget you and your beauty, and the love 
I had for it. These few days of my life shall always be sacred days 
to me. Through good or evil fortune the thought of your name 
shall always thrill me with unfading passion and a profound regret. 
I shall honour myself and my poor life more from this time because 
I have loved you. I may see you no more, but you will always be 
to me a dear and delightful memory shining in my past. I shall 
see you ever as I see you now—young, beautiful, with your glorious 
eyes looking into mine, and the soft English sunlight upon your 
hair. Jam unhappy, and yet happier than I had any right to hope 
for. I have not merely seen you, I have spoken with you and 
touched your hand. We may live a lifetime in a week, and I have 
done this. It is better to know you no more than never to have 
loved you.’ 

He spoke slowly, like a man repeating a well-learned part. He 
was dimly wondering at himself and his words and their futility. 

She rose and stood before him, holding out her hands to him. 
The chequered shadows of the leaves stirred fantastically on the 
grass about their feet, as a soft summer wind played for a moment in 
the branches of the tall elm tree, and carried afar the odour of the 
garden flowers. Her great starry eyes seemed toshine with strange 
lustre, a brighter scarlet to live in her ips, as she spoke rapidly— 

‘Is it not better, much better, to leave me thus, with such words 
on your lips and such thoughts in your heart, than tohave had your 
wish and lost your dream as you must have lost it! Isit not better 
for me that you should go away with such a picture of me in your 
memory than if you had found out that I am after all no poetic 
goddess, but a woman who dances, and acts, and loves, and has 
many strange memories! With the echo of your kind speech still 
in my ears, I van always think of you with pleasure ; who can say 
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how long you might have spoken so, or I cared to listen while you 

did? We can part now with a pleasant memory each of the other, 
and it will often be a happiness to me to think that you do in your 
distant country think of me still as you have said you will; and 
even if I am mistaken, at least I shall not knowit. To you I can 
always seem what you are pleased to think me at this moment, 
Believe me, you will be happier with your disappointment than 
many would be with success. Good-bye.’ 

Something in her later words stirred him painfully with a 
consciousness of the fantastic unreality of it all. It was true that 
he found the same delight in the scene they were both playing 
that he had found in his childhood over some pathetic page. It 
was true that there was something in the dramatic arrangement 
and poetic charm of the thing which was well calculated to appeal 
to his shadowy imagination. 

But his voice was full of tears as he asked, ‘Must it be good- 
bye?’ 

‘Indeed it must,’ she answered. ‘We must not spoil our fare- 
well by another meeting. When will you go back to your own 
country ?’ 

‘I shall go to-morrow,’ he said. ‘ Why should I stay here any 
longer?’ She looked wistfully at him and held out her hand. 

‘Keep your word,’ she said, ‘ and good-bye.’ He took her hand 
and bending kissed it. ‘Good-bye,’ he said, and then he turned 
and walked rapidly away. As he reached the house he stopped 
and looked back. She was standing where he had left her, look- 
ing after him. He bowed his head and went into the house, and 

out on to the road and so to the Common. 

When he got back to town he made arrangements to sail for 
New York the next day. At night he went to her theatre for the 
last time, and hid himself in a box where he knew she would not 
see him. It was little more than a week since he had first seen 
her, and what a place she had taken in his life, he thought, as he 
watched her with a troubled mind. What a fantastic vision it all 
seemed—-so brief, so delightful, so meaningless, so unreal. 

It was a wet night as he came out of the theatre. Hamilton 
walked up and down the opposite side of the street in the drizzling 
rain. He could see the stage door from where he walked, the twin 

lamps of the hansom which was waiting for her shining through 
the rain like the eyes of some great beast. At length he saw them 
move and the hansom drove by. As it passed him he could see 
her, and she was not alone. A man was sitting with her. He- 
happened to turn his head as he passed, and Hamilton recognised 
Sir Harry Kingscourt. 
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‘Did you have a good time in Europe?’ asked the beautiful 
Miss Van Duyten of Hamilton when they met for the first time at 
a ball in Boston, and Hamilton answered, ‘ Yes, a very good time.’ 


JUSTIN H. M°CARTHY. 


WA Ducky Dog. 


You lucky dog! Her childish charms 
You know, close pressed in those white arms ; 
Who in the future years shall prove 
So sure a test of certain love, 
You lucky dog? 


It may be none her arms shall grasp 
With such true tending in their clasp, 
Her eyes on nothing else shall gaze 
So lovingly in future days ; 

You lucky dog! 


When she shall be a maiden grown, 

And I am bald and left alone, 

A bachelor of sixty-two, 

I may look back and envy you, 
You lucky dog ! 


Close shut from ill in childish arms, 
i Fenced in by love from all alarms, 
Short space you live, much joy you know : 
Were we not better being so, 
You lucky dog? 
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I. 


THE appointment of John Seccombe to be the executor of George 
Starkie’s will, a trustee on behalf of his wife and children, was, as 
everybody agreed when the fact came to be disclosed, a natural and 
reasonable proceeding enough. For John Seccombe and George 
Starkie had not merely been partners in business; they had been 
schoolboys together, and greatly attached to each other always from 
their earliest years. Their fathers before them had been close 
friends, and there had been matrimonial alliances between certain 
members of the Starkie and Seccombe families. These considera- 
tions need not to be insisted upon, however, for cf course friendship 
is not in the nature of an hereditament, and marriage does not 
invariably admit the relations of the married to participation in 
their bliss and concord. 

John Seccombe was a bachelor; he was now, indeed, usually 
viewed as an old and confirmed bachelor. Temptation to abandon 
his celibate condition he may have undergone in his youth—every 
man of mature years has perhaps some story or romance to narrate 
on that head—but he now seemed firmly resolved against matri- 
mony, was disposed even in a mild way to fleer and scorn at that 
state of life, and to contemn husbands as necessarily duped and 
henpecked. The only difference of opinion he had ever been known 
to entertain with his late partner was in reference to his marriage. 
Mr. Seccombe had taken pains to conceal his real sentiments, to 
deny himself the expression of any opinion upon the subject, but 
his friendship for George Starkie certainly received something of 
a shock when announcement was made of the important step in life 
he had determined upon taking. 

‘What does he want with a wife?’ Mr. Seccombe asked him- 
self. ‘ Hasn’t he everything about him to make him happy and 
comfortable? And what can he seein Alicia Faning, of all women 
in the world? Pretty she may be, after a fashion; I don’t say she 
isn’t ; but she has no money, and she has no sense. She’s a con- 
firmed flirt. An officer’s daughter, almost wholly unprovided for, 
she’s been the belle of any number of garrison towns, she’s been 
throwing herself at men’s heads this ever so long. And now she’s 
thrown herself at poor George Starkie, and to some purpose. He’s 
going to marry her, and a nice life she'll lead him, and a pretty 
time he'll have of it altogether.’ 
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However, Mr. Seccombe held his peace and offered no opposition 
to the matrimonial plans of his partuer. George Starkie and 
Alicia Faning duly became man and wife. They were tendered no 
very cordial congratulations by John Seccombe, who did not with- 
hold, however, certain conventional compliments upon the occasion ; 
but, as Starkie explained to his wife, Seccombe was not demon- 
strative, entertained old-bachelor notions in regard to marriage, 
was generally inclined to be eccentric, and altogether must not be 
judged too harshly. Mrs. Starkie was one of those wives who are 
predisposed to perceive enemies in their husband’s frieads. She 
forthwith began to dislike Mr. Seccombe very particularly. ‘It 
seems to me,’ observed Mr. Seccombe to himself, ‘ that we’ve now 
got a junior partner in the firm who is very much inclined to give 
trouble and to kick over the traces.’ 

Of the marriage of George Starkie and Alicia Faning there was 
issue three daughters: Alicia Gertrude, Charlotte Beatrice, and 
Dorothea Elizabeth. These young ladies were usually if playfully 
known as Ally, Lotty, and Dotty respectively. 

The firm of Seccombe and Starkie had carried on business as 
East India merchants and agents in Crosby Square, Bishopsgate. 
It was said of them that they had prospered excellently, while yet 
there were rumours current to the effect that George Starkie’s good 
fortune had suffered because of the extravagance of his wife. The 
Starkies, indeed, had lived with some magnificence in Westbourne 
Terrace. Mrs. Starkie’s admirably appointed victoria was for 
ever to be seen in Hyde Park. The three Miss Starkies were 
always most fashionably attired. No doubt the Starkie establish- 
ment was maintained at a very considerable expenditure. 

For his part, John Seccombe lived modestly and moderately 
enough. He occupied chambers overlooking the gardens of Gray’s 
Inn. The situation suited him, he said; he found it convenient 
and central. He liked the quiet and retirement of the Inn; he 
approved of the cawing of the rooks, and interested himself in the 
tradition that the great Bacon had been wont to pace the garden 
walks. His rooms were handsomely furnished ; he had surrounded 
himself with bachelor comfort. He owned a small but choice 
cellar of wines, and had possessed himself of a valuable collection 
of books. 

Upon the death of George Starkie, Mr. Seccombe took upon 
himself, in his capacity of executor and trustee, to caution the 
widow as to the necessity she was under to diminish her outlay as 
much as possible. He told her, indeed, in plain terms, that his 
partner had been spending money far too liberally, and that it 
behoved her to be very careful and economical in the future, both 
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for her own sake and for the sake of her children. He was even 
somewhat peremptory with her on this head. She was perhaps a 
woman it was expedient to deal with somewhat peremptorily. 
She did not receive his advice with at all a good grace. She 
lamented her deceased husband very loudly indeed ; she announced 
herself as perfectly inconsolable ; she gave way to violent hysterical 
outbursts and floods of tears. She plunged herself and her 
daughters in the deepest crape, the while she was heedful that 
their mourning garments should be shaped in strict accordance 
with the latest fashions. She was urgent in her demands for 
sympathy with her afflicted state; she especially commended to 
general regard the sorrows of the widow and the orphan. And she 
something more than insinuated that she had not been very fairly 
treated by her late husband’s partner, the executor and trustee of 
his will, Mr. Seccombe. He was so dreadfully penurious, she said. 
She had really the greatest difficulty in extracting any money from 
him. She was not, she admitted with regret, she never had been, 
a woman of business. It was not for her to say. She never could 
understand about the firm. It did seem hard that Mr. Seccombe 
should be so rich while she and her children were so poor, com- 
paratively speaking. Things had been so very different in poor 
George’s time. Poor George had always been so generous, so 
lavish with his money, as he was well entitled to be, for he had 
worked night and day for the firm. She felt sure that the firm 
owed everything to him; yet now—but there, she would not trust 
hersel* to speak another word upon the subject. She would only 
permit herself a hope that things were as they should be, and that 
all was right and for the best. 

Some changes were effected, however. There was a sale of 
George Starkie’s personal property; the victoria, among other 
things, was brought to the hammer. Mrs. Starkie and her 
daughters left Westbourne Terrace for Westbourne Park. 

Some years had passed. The Miss Starkies were growing up, 
and it was said of them that they promised to be fine young women. 
Mr. Seccombe had bidden adieu to Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, 
and retired from business. He had had about enough of it, he 
protested. He had saved quite money enough to live upon com- 
fortably. His wants were few, and he was without relations, and 
therefore without the troubles, responsibilities, and expenses which 
relations are apt to bring with them. He was alone in the world, 
independent of family ties ; and he did not complain of his loneli- 
ness or his independence, but rather congratulated himself there- 
upon. No doubt, in the first instance, he missed his occupation 
in the City ; but a man can soon accommodate himself to habits of 
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inactivity and idleness. Mr. Seccombe did not now rise in the 
morning so early as had been his wont. He lingered over his 
breakfast ; he loitered over his newspaper. He pottered over his 
books ; he seemed to invent little employments and pastimes for 
himself. He studied deeply his account at his bankers’; he was 
particular that his watch should always keep correct Greenwich 
time; he invested money in leasehold property in the suburbs, and 
made frequent excursions thither to make sure that no harm had 
happened to his houses. He joined a West End club, and took to 
playing whist. Altogether, he had no difficulty in disposing of his 
time. He was sometimes himself surprised at the ease with which 
he had cut himself adrift of the City, and dismissed his old familiar 
habits of business. 

It only remains to say of Mr. Seccombe that he was a man of 
spare form, pallid complexion, and plain features; that he was 
bald with a tinge of iron-grey hair, and clean shaven with a 
crescent of iron-grey whiskers; beneath his beetling brows a pair 
of bright hazel eyes twinkled, and his pleasant smile revealed an 
admirable row of large, white, strong teeth. He was often dressed 
in black ; his shirt collars seemed ofan unusual size, rising almost 
to his ears, yet spreading out so as not to contine the movements of 
his neck and chin. 


II. 


It was mid-day and past. Mr. Seccombe had finished reading 
his newspaper, witb an idle man’s regret that there was not more 
of it to read. News is almost a necessary of life tothe idle. Mrs. 
Bostock, Mr. Seccombe’s housekeeper, announced that three young 
ladies desired to see him. 

‘Three young ladies!’ Mr. Seccombe repeated, with an air of 
great surprise. Then, reflecting perhaps that there was proverb- 
ially safety in numbers, he said, ‘ Show them in.’ 

Thereupon there entered the three Miss Starkies. 

‘My dears, this is indeed a pleasure, a most unexpected 
pleasure,’ said Mr. Seccombe, shaking hands heartily with his 
visitors. ‘How do youall do? I hope you are quite well. Let 
me see. This is Ally, I think. Yes, and this is Lotty, and this 
is Dotty. But, dear me, you have all grown so—almost out of 
knowledge. Pray be seated.—Ckairs, Mrs. Bostock, please.—I’m 
sure I am very glad indeed to see you.’ 

The Miss Starkies were remarkably self-possessed young ladies, 
and they bore with cool composure. Mr. Seccombe’s warm and 
cordial reception of them. They strongly resembled each other ; 
they were all fair complexioned, with sharp-cut, rather pert features, 
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brown eyes and hair: they were all cherry-lipped, swan-necked, 
and sloping-shouldered ; and the likeness existing between them 
was enhanced by the fashion of dress they had adopted. They 
were all similarly clad in long claret-coloured Newmarket coats, 
double-breasted, buttoned closely, high collared, with a narrow 
rim of starched white linen, and a blue ‘ bird’s-eye’ necktie. All 
wore little black ‘ billycock’ hats, tan dogskin gloves, and lace-up 
nigh-heeled boots ; all carried attenuated umbrellas. Altogether 
they looked very spruce and dapper, if a trifle young-mannish. 
They moved a little stiffly, because of the starch of their collars 
perhaps, and the very close fit of their clothes. They were rather 
nipped and pinched about the region of the waist; yet it was 
manifest that they possessed well-knit and symmetrical figures, 
and could fairly claim to be accounted young women of decidedly 
attractive aspect. 

‘Will you begin, Ally dear?’ said Dotty. She was the 
youngest, the shortest, the slightest, and the most schoolgirl-like 
of the party. But her manner was perfectly unembarrassed, and 
she spoke, as indeed they all did, with a clear, firm, ringing voice 
a little shrill perhaps in its upper notes. 

‘ All in good time, Dotty love,’ Ally answered. 

‘Has anything happened?’ Mr. Seccombe inquired as he 
glanced from one to the other. ‘ Your mamma—-she is well?’ 

‘Thank you, ma’s well enough,’ said Ally simply. 

‘She's not troubled in any way? She does not find herself in 
any difficulty, pecuniary or otherwise?’ 

‘If you mean, is she hard up?’ explained Ally, ‘ well, she is. 
Ma’s always hard up. She can’t help it, I suppose. Ma’s so ex- 
travagant.’ 

‘Ma’s so impulsive,’ said Lotty. 

* Ma’s such a fool,’ added Dotty. 

Mr. Seccombe, his eyebrows unusually elevated, glanced again 
from one to the other. He was not accustomed to find daughters 
sitting in judgment and so promptly pronouncing sentence upon 
their mother. Still, it was not for him to rebuke them. He was, 
indeed, bound to be kind to them. They were the children of his 
poor departed friend and partner George Starkie. 

‘Well, my dears, and what can I do for you or for your 
mamma ?’ asked Mr. Seccombe. 

‘ Ma’s a good-looking woman still, and of course she knows it,’ 
said Ally, ‘ but all the same, you know, she really shouldn't.’ 

‘Shouldn't what, my dear ?’ 

*Shouldn’t give herself airs. At her time of life, too! Fer 
ma isn’t a chicken. We all know that.’ 
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‘It’s ridiculous,’ said Lotty. 

‘Quite too ridiculous,’ added Dotty. 

‘But what can I do, my dears?’ Mr. Seccombe asked again. 
‘What would you have me do?’ 

‘We want you to keep ma straight,’ explained Ally. 

‘Is she going crooked?’ Mr. Seccombe asked, with rather a 
perplexed expression of countenance. 

‘ Ma’s such a flirt,’ said Ally. 

‘ Ma’s so fond of admiration,’ said Lotty. 

‘ Ma’s going to marry again—there !’ said Dotty in her firmest 
tones. Mr. Seccombe turned to her more directly. Clearly she 
was the most outspoken of the sisters. 

‘And who is > he was going to say ‘the happy man,’ but 
he checked himself. ‘Who is it that your mamma is going to 
marry, my dear?’ 

‘ Our singing-master, Signor Tito Gasparini.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ cried Mr. Seecombe. ‘ But you don’t mean it. 
You’re joking, my dear.’ 

‘I never joke,’ said Dotty, with an air of profound conviction. 

*You’re too quick, Dotty dear,’ interposed Ally. ‘We don’t 
know this for certain, Mr. Seccombe. We only suspect it.’ 

‘I know it,’ said Dotty, and her look signified that it was 
needless therefore to entertain further question on the subject. 

‘And the man is a foreigner, and teaches singing,’ said Mr. 
Seccombe meditatively. 

*We don’t object to him on that account,’ Ally explained. 
‘Signor Tito Gasparini is a charming man, an accomplished 
vocalist, and extremely good-looking. We don’t entertain any 
dislike to Signor Tito Gasparini personally.’ 

* Quite the contrary,’ said Lotty. 

‘I am rather fond of the man myself,’ confessed Dotty. 

‘But naturally the notion of ma’s marrying again is extremely 
distasteful to us,’ continued Ally. 

‘Yes, I suppose that’s a natural feeling,’ observed Mr, 
Seccombe. 

‘ And it must not be.’ 

‘Certainly not, if it can possibly be prevented, said Mr. 
Seccombe. 

‘Of course, if ma did marry again, we could have nothing 
more to do with her.’ 

‘There would be an end of everything between us,’ said 
Lotty. 

‘For my part, I should make a point of cutting her dead 
wherever and whenever I met her,’ affirmed Dotty. 
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‘It will not be well for you to quarrel with your mamma, I 
think, my dears,’ suggested Mr. Seccombe. 

‘ But a stepfather would be simply intolerable.’ 

‘ Absolutely insufferable,’ said Lotty. . 

‘If that man enters the house as ma’s husband,’ said Dotty, 
‘why, I walk out of it. That’s all.’ 

‘But where should you walk to, my dear?’ asked Mr. Sec- 
combe. 

‘ My mind’s quite made up,’ answered Dotty confidently, and as 
one who had abundant resources. ‘I should go on the stage. I’ve 
been told I have a talent for it, and I know I’ve a figure.’ 

‘If it came to that, we could all go on the stage,’ said Ally 
calmly. ‘ We've all got talent and we’ve all got figures. Yes, 
and voices too. Signor Tito Gasparini has said so himself.’ 

‘And I can dance,’ added Dotty, ‘even “ break-downs” if re- 
quired.’ 

‘My dear young ladies,’ said Mr. Seccombe, with bewildered 
looks, ‘ had we not better confine ourselves to one subject at a 
time? For instance, this project of your mamma’s second mar- 
riage.’ 

‘ We laok to you to stop it, Mr. Seecombe.’ 

* You must deal very sharply with ma,’ said Lotty. 

‘You must put down your foot very firmly,’ said Dotty. 

*T’ll do what I can, my dears,’ Mr. Seccombe observed, ‘ but in 
these cases a man in my position may not be able to do very 
much. You see, it altogether rests with your mamma. Ladies 
are apt to be a little self-willed, especially widows, if I may be 
allowed to say so ; and when it’s a question of a second husband— 
well; the difficulties of the position may be said to increase. If 
your mamma is bent upon marrying this Italian, this Tito Gas- 
parini, it’s my opinion that she'll marry him, and there will be an 
end of it. If,on the other hand, I can do anything to prevent the 
marriage, why, I'll do it; trust me for that. I can say no more, 
so that’s settled—so far as we can settle it at present. And now,’ 
said Mr. Seccombe brightly and suddenly, as one to whom a happy 
thought had just occurred, ‘ suppose we have some lunch?’ 

The Miss Starkies received this as a sound and sensible pro- 
position. 

‘What do you say to an oyster and a glass of champagne ?’ 

The young ladies welcomed this idea, Dotty murmuring an 
amendment in favour of several oysters and several glasses of 
champagne. 

Mrs. Bostock’s aid being invoked, oysters were obtained from 
a famous shell-fish shop in Holborn. They arrived opened, neatly 
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arranged upon a large dish, looking like a collection of cameos. 
Mr. Seccombe produced from his cellar champagne of a choice 
brand, not too dry. He had to consider the taste in wine of his 
guests. 

It was an agreeable entertainment. They chatted very 
pleasantly together, Mr. Seccombe obtaining the while a little more 
information as to the relations subsisting between Mrs. Starkie 
and Signor Tito Gasparini. 

‘ And now, is there anything more I can offer you, my dears ?’ 
asked Mr. Seccombe, the repast drawing to a conclusion. ‘ What 
do you say to a little taste of curacgoa ?’ 

Dotty inquired if Mr. Seccombe had such a thing in his cham- 
bers as a cigarette. 

Soon afterwards, the Miss Starkies, in excellent spirits, took 
their leave of Mr. Seccombe. They mounted, all three, into a 
hansom cab, packing themselves with some difficulty in the con- 
fined space the vehicle placed at the disposal of its fares. As they 
drove off they waved tan-gloved hands in the direction of Mr. 
Seccombe. 

‘Nice, lively girls, he mused. ‘A little brusque, perhaps; yet 
attractive and amiable enough in their way, I don’t doubt. But 
to think of their being poor dear George Starkie’s daughters ! 
Why, he was quite the quietest and shyest man I ever knew.’ 


III. 


Mr. Srccomse took an early opportunity of calling upon Mrs, 
Starkie. He found her alone. Indeed, she was very much alone; 
her daughters were often out, and they invariably went out three 
strong, so to say. The sisters were inseparable. 

Mrs. Starkie was a good-looking woman still, though many 
years had passed since she had first fascinated Mr. Seccombe’s part- 
ner; and her mirror now revealed to her too plainly that the 
lines upon her forehead were steadily multiplying and deepening. 
She wore her hair in ringlets ; and if certain of her tresses were to 
be viewed as borrowed plumage, others were assuredly her own 
natural possessions. She clothed herself in rather a youthful 
fashion, and clung to the belief that her figure still owned an 
aspect of girlish slimness and~symmetry, however stiff whalebone 
and severe lacing might be contributory to that result. Her man- 
ner was a trifle sentimental and languishing: she was of indolent 
disposition, a great novel-reader, and much addicted to reclining 
upon the sofa. 

‘How good of you to come and see me!’ she said to Mr. Seccombe. 
‘But I do hope you are not going to scold me, or say anything 
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horrid. I mean, about money. I know I am shockingly extrava- 
gant; that I am for ever anticipating my poor little income, and 
giving you a great deal of unnecessary trouble.’ 

‘ Well, yes, perhaps so,’ answered Mr. Seccombe. ‘ But I did 
not come to say anything about that. I had the pleasure of 
seeing your daughters the other day, my dear madam. They 
were kind enough to pay me a visit at my chambers.’ 

‘How odd of them! I did not know of it. They never tell 
me anything. Theyre dear good girls, but they really do some- 
times keep their poor mother a little too much in the dark. But 
they are very charming; so entirely unaffected, so thoroughly 
genuine. Didn’t they strike you so? I adore my girls. But 
that’s natural, isn’t it ?’ 

‘No doubt. But they told me something I was sorry to learn.’ 

‘Something about me ?’ 

‘They told me that you were engaged to be married to an 
Italian singing-master—Signor Tito Gasparini.’ 

‘Ah! They told you that?’ Mrs. Starkie’s manner became 
rather more animated; her tone acquired a certain sharpness. 
‘ And they asked you to interfere? Silly children! The fact is, 
they are a little jealous. They cannot bear to think that their 


handsome singing-master should admire their poor mother in 
preference to them.’ 


‘It is true, then?’ 

‘ Really, Mr. Seccombe, I hardly know what to say. Is it true 
that Tito admires me? Possibly. Do I care for him? Well, 
yes. You don’t know him, or I am sure you would like him. He 
is really the most interesting creature—so very winning, so sin- 
gularly sweet; while to my ears his singing is simply divine. 
You must really come and be introduced to him, and hear him 
sing.’ 

‘I am no judge of singing,’ said Mr. Seccombe drily. 

‘I am afraid you are sadly unsympathetic, my dear Mr. 
Seccombe.’ 

‘In this matter I am afraid I am, my dear madam. But 
allow me to understand clearly the position of affairs. You are 
pledged to marry this Signor Gasparini? Is that so?’ 

‘Really, these downright questions are very embarrassing. 
But —if you insist—yes, I think I have almost given a promise to 
Tito that some day—I fixed no precise date—I would favourably 
consider his suit. It was foolish of me, perhaps; but, poor dear 
fellow, what could Ido? He presented a most touching spectacle. 
And then I sometimes feel that my lonely, unprotected state is 
more than I can bear—is too trying; my nerves are not what they 
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have been, I give way so very soon now. I am not so strong, so 
resolute and independent, as I used to be.’ 

‘No doubt. You have written to him?’ 

‘A little innocent note or two—not more than that.’ 

‘Idiot!’ muttered Mr. Seccombe. Then in louder tones he 
added, ‘This man is a complete adventurer, that is quite clear.’ 

‘ How little do you know our poor Tito!* sighed Mrs. Starkie. 

‘He would marry you because he thinks you have money.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Seccombe, how very coarse! how very gross!’ 

‘But he deceives himself. In the event of your marrying 
again, your money—there is not much of it P 

‘ There is very little.’ 

‘ Your money,’ continued Mr. Seccombe—‘ that is to say, the 
interest arising from the trust funds—will pass from you to your 
children. You will be absolutely penniless. It is best to speak 
plainly upon this subject.’ 

‘Did my husband leave directions of that kind in his will?’ 
asked Mrs. Starkie. 

‘ He did, by my advice. For he consulted me upon the matter 
when he asked me to act as his executor.’ 

‘It was very inconsiderate of him. It was not kind of you, 
Mr. Seccombe. Why should not a poor widow marry again? A 
second marriage is not asin. May not a woman know what is 
best for her own happiness, for the happiness of her children ?’ 

‘You are at liberty to marry this man if it must be so, but 
you are not at liberty to hand over to him your husband’s money.’ 

‘ You are a hard man, Mr. Seccombe ; but that you always were. 
So different from my poor George.’ 

‘My late partner and very dear friend, George Starkie, was, 
perhaps, in some matters a little too soft.’ 

‘Ah! if he were living still, things would be so. very different.’ 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Seccombe agreed. ‘For one thing, there would 
in that case be no question of your marrying this Signor Tito 
Gasparini.’ 

Mrs. Starkie burst into tears. ‘You are too unkind,’ she 
sobbed. ‘ Every one is against me, even my own children. I have 
no comfort left in life. There isnothing for me now but misery. I 
ask but for little. My poor Tito! so kind and tender and gentle! 
He is to me as the dear gazelle in the poem, that cheered me 
with its soft black eye, that came to know me well, and then was 
sure to die—you remember ? only J shall die this time—not my 
gazelle, not Tito.’ 

‘Don’t cry,’ said Mr. Seccombe. ‘ Gazelles die, and their pro- 
prietors are sorry for them ; but they get over it—the proprietors 
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I mean, of course, not the gazelles. Please don’t cry, my dear 
madam. I did not mean to say anything unkind. Or if you 
must cry, don’t let it be for this Italian singer, but for your late 
husband, poor George, one of the best fellows that ever lived.’ 

‘I am not crying for Tito, I am crying for myself,’ murmured 
Mrs, Starkie through her tears. 

‘ Well, even that’s better than crying for him,’ observed Mr. 
Seccombe. ‘ But don’t cry at all, that will be best of all. There 
is really nothing to cry fog. The matter can be arranged. You 
will kindly give me the Italian’s address.’ 

‘You would not injure him?’ she cried melodramatically. 

‘Certainly not. I merely want to have five minutes’ conversa- 
tion with him. Surely you know that I am a man of peace. I 
am no more likely to hurt him than he is to hurt me.’ 

Very reluctantly Mrs. Starkie furnished Signor Gasparini’s 
address. He occupied lodgings, it appeared, in the neighbourhood 
of Fitzroy Square. Mr. Seccombe then took his leave. 

‘What fools women are!’ mused Mr. Seccombe as he moved 
- towards Gray's Inn. ‘And they grow no wiser as they grow older. 
To think of poor George Starkie’s widow setting up for a sort of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and starting a David Rizzio on her own 
account! I shall have to buy the man off, that’s pretty clear. 
And then she’s written letters, and of course he’ll ask a price for 
giving them up. No doubt he’s some bandit-looking creature, 
black-bearded and olive-skinned, who sings to the strumming of a 
guitar, and smells strongly of garlic and bad tobacco. I must 
interfere, of course. I can’t let her fall a prey to such a man as 
that. The end would be utter misery. I can’t, for poor George’s 
sake, let his widow come to grief in that way. No, I’d sooner 
marry her myself, he cried, with some vehemence, dropping his 
voice as he added, ‘ and God knows that’s saying a good deal !’ 


IV. 


As he approached Signor Gasparini’s lodgings Mr. Seccombe 
could plainly hear that singer exercising his voice, executing 
roulades, dwelling on his high notes, and otherwise making the 
neighbourhood musical, ‘full of noises, sounds, and sweet airs.’ 
His windows were flung wide open, and when his singing ceased 
clouds of tobacco smoke issued forth. Clearly the Signor was at 
home. 

But Signor Gasparini was by no means the formidable, aggres- 
sive, bandit-looking personage Mr. Seccombe had expected to find. 
It is true that the singer’s dark curling hair was not cropped very 
closely, and that there was something defiant about the upward 
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curl of his moustache ; but he was a small man of neat figure, 
carefully dressed, pleasant of expression, mild of bearing, with 
merry, twinkling black eyes. He spoke English fluently, if with 
a strong foreign accent. His manner was animated, and he was 
fully possessed of the national gift of graceful gesticulation. His 
speech was accompanied by admirable variety of action. 

‘I have called,’ said Mr. Seccombe, with some hesitation and 
embarrassment, ‘in regard to a lady who'i is well known to you. I 
mean Mrs. Starkie.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said the Signor. ‘ Madame Starkie is a very kind 
lady, she has promised me pupils. I have had the honour to give 
lessons to her daughters—Miss Alli, Miss Lotti, and Miss Dotti.’ 
He improved these names by bestowing upon them an Italian 
pronunciation. ‘ You want lessons? It is perhaps a little late 
for you to begin, but if you have already learnt to sing, I may be 
able to improve your style and strengthen your voice. Ah! but 
it is not for yourself perhaps, but for your daughters, or for your 
wife, or for some one else?’ 

‘I have not come here about singing lessons, Signor Gasparini, 
but in reference to Mrs. Starkie. You will not fail to understand 
me: I am her trustee, and the executor of her husband’s will. My 
name is Seccombe.’ 

‘I may light a cigarette? I don’t think I quite understand at 
this moment, but perhaps I shall understand presently.’ 

‘It has perhaps occurred to you that Mrs. Starkie is a rich 
woman ?’ 

‘I don’t know—may I say,I don’t care? Very likely Madame 
Starkie is rich enough. It iJas not seemed to me that she ever 
wanted money. But on sucig subjects I ask no questions. What 
is it to me? I give lessgns. My terms are one guinea per 
lesson. But I will own tha I lower my terms; that I take less 
now and then ; that I take what I can get, infact. Still, if people 
are rich enough to pay me jwhat I ask for my lessons, they are 
rich enough for me. It is (s, hen they take my lessons and don’t 
pay me that I complain that they are too poor for me. Madame 
Starkie may be rich.’ 

‘ She is not rich,’ interposed Mr. Seccombe. ‘She is very poor. 
She does not herself know how poor she is. If you have permitted 
yourself to believe that she is rich, you have made a great 
mistake ; and the little money she has she will lose if she marries 
again.’ 

‘It may be so——’ 

‘It is so,’ cried Mr. Seccombe warmly. ‘Surely I am ina 
position to know! I can speak confidently on the subject.’ 
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The Italian shrugged his shoulders and busied himself over 
his cigarette. He had the air of one who, asked a riddle he could 
not solve, and careless about solving it, preferred to wait until 
some lucky chance brought him the solution. 

‘I will say more,’ Mr. Seccombe resumed, ‘although naturally 
I am unwilling to dwell upon such a subject. But there are 
occasions when it does not do to be too particular, when it is very 
necessary to speak out. The late Mr. Starkie died leaving his 
affairs in a very embarrassed state. He had lived much beyond his 
means, and after the payment of his debts there was little enough 
left for his widow and children. I have taken upon myself, unknown 
to her and them, to supplement that little. I have, out of my 
private resources, increased the widow’s means. The income, derived 
as she thinks from her husband’s estate, comes out of my pocket. 
The money she spends—and she is inclined to spend it lavishly—is 
practically provided by me. I am ashamed to have to confess this 
fact, and to speak of it so plainly and coarsely, as you may think, 
but I wish to be understood. I want to avoid all mistake in this 
business. And understand me, I don’t grudge the money. What 
I do, Ido willingly. I am glad to help the widow and children of 
my poor friend. I thank God that I have had both the will and the 
power to help them. I feel that in helping them I am only doing 
what is right. I am doing what he, my poor friend, would have 
me do. I am justifying in some degree the faith he had in me, 
the friendship he entertained for me. I am doing simply what 
he would have done, had the opportunity been afforded him, and 
were our positions reversed.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said Signor Gasparini, ‘that you have been 
very kind and generous ; and, if I may say so, I honour you for it, 
and make you my compliments upon it.’ 

‘ But you will understand that if Mrs, Starkie marries again, 
there is an end of my assistance in the matter. I cannot under- 
take to supply her with money that she may hand it over toa 
second husband.’ 

‘Perhaps that would be expecting too much.’ 

‘The children I might still be willing to help, but assuredly I 
should leave the lady and her second husband to manage as best 
they could.’ 

‘ Just so,’ said Signor Gasparini. ‘ But may I be permitted to 
say that all this does not interest me very much ?’ 

‘It does not interest you?’ cried Mr. Seccombe indignantly. 
‘You are trying to deceive me. But I know more than you think 
I know. Mrs. Starkie has written to you.’ 
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‘Certainly she has written to me, one or two notes. But 
what of that ?’ 

‘ You will be good enough to name your price for those notes. 
I am willing to pay any reasonable amount. But assuredly those 
notes cannot be allowed to remain in your possession.’ 

‘ Really this is all to me most strange, most incomprehensible,’ 
said the Italian. ‘ What does it allmean? Doesany value attach 
to the autographs of Madame Starkie ?’ 

‘ You are feigning ignorance, you are affecting to misunder- 
stand. But I will speak still more plainly. There shall be no 
mistake about my meaning. You have presumed to pay court to 
Mrs. Starkie. You have entangled this wretched woman in a 
promise to marry you.’ 

‘I have done this?’ cried the amazed Italian. ‘J, Tito 
Gasparini? Oh, it is too much!’ 

‘Don’t interrupt me. You must release her from any foolish 
engagement of this kind she may have entered into. I say she shall 
not marry you. Is that plain enough to you? I say this second 
marriage shall not take place. Do I make myself understood? I 
say, shall not. If there is any price to be paid for this act I require 
of you—the termination of this engagement—well, it shall be paid. 
I give you my word for that. There shall be no mistake about it. I 
will draw a cheque upon my bankers. Is thatclear to you? I will 
do anything—everything—only—this marriage shall not take place.’ 

‘Can it be, by any chance,’ asked the singer, ‘ that you desire 
to marry the lady yourself?’ 

‘Sir, replied Mr. Seccombe promptly, ‘it may have occurred 
to me to go even as far as that. Sooner than she should marry 
you, I would marry her.’ 

‘If she would have you. But we'll suppose that she would. 
And now,’ said Signor Gasparini after a pause, ‘may I speak a 
little? In the first place, you will excuse me for saying that you 
have talked too much and too fast. You accuse me of this, you 
accuse me of that; you offer me my price, compensation, cheques, 
what not. I answer, Pooh! Wait a minute.’ 

The Italian rolled up dexterously and lighted another cigarette. 
‘I am a singer. I have a tenor voice. It follows that I sing 
songs of love, of sentiment, of tenderness, of devotion. I have 
trod the operatic stage. I am versed in all the great tenor réles. 
It is my mission to interest, to enrapture, to fascinate, to make 
myself adored. I fulfil my mission. I interest, I enrapture, I 
fascinate, I make myself adored. I am equal to the requirements 
of my profession. I attitudinise, I smile, I make eyes, It is the 
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same whether I am on the stage or off it. My fate foilows me 
wherever I go. The women fall in love with me. They cannot 
help it. No alternative is permitted. They find me irresistible. 
They throw themselves at me. This is insane vanity, you will 
say. No, it is sober truth. My pupils love me, invariably. But 
what does that signify? It is the nature of pupils—I am speak- 
- ing of female pupils—to love their masters. If they do not love 
the singing-master, why, then they love the drawing-master ; or if 
not the drawing-master, why, then the dancing-master. But they 
always love me. Why not? Should I discourage them? Iam 
a man of business ; it is my business to be popular, to be puffed, to 
be cherished, to be called “ the darling Signor” by a host of female 
worshippers. Ah! my dear sir, one needs to be an operatic tenor 
to know what a number of foolish, fond, susceptible, imbecile 
women there are in the world. Mrs. Starkie has written me 
notes? Yes, a friendly invitation to dinner or to an evening 
party, with a little compliment, a tender phrase, some delicate 
littleexpression. Bah! there was nothing init. I have trunkfuls 
of such notes. My admirers—I mean, of course, my female 
admirers—are very kind to me; they overpower me with atten- 
tions, testimonies of affection, souvenirs, gifts. They send me 
locks of their hair, lockets, lozenges, jewels, slippers, comforters. 
I have more of those things than I know what to do with. Yet I 
welcome them ; they please me, they are tributes to my power, 
evidence of my popularity. They prove me a tenor of the opera, 
interesting, fascinating, adorable. They show me that I do not 
sing, and smile, and attitudinise, and make eyes for nothing. I 
have paid court to Mrs. Starkie? or to Miss Alli, Miss Lotti, Miss 
Dotti? Why not? It means nothing. It is nothing. I sing, 
and they are at my feet.. I teach them singing, and they dote 
upon me. What does it matter? What is true of them is true 
of a hundred others. There is no question of love or of marriage, 
my dear sir. It is all folly on their side, it is a matter of business 
onmine. Let me askin my turn, have I spoken plainly enough ?’ 

‘If this is as you say > Mr. Seccombe began. 

‘But it 7s as I say,’ cried the Italian. ‘Let me tell you 
something, only in strict confidence, mind. It would ruin me if 
it were generally known. I cannot marry Mrs. Starkie, or, for 
the matter of that, Miss Alli, or Miss Lotti, or Miss Dotti either, 
because I am married already. I have a wife whom I adofé. 
She is the best, the dearest, the most delightful, the most 
beautiful of her sex. She is the mother of two babies—the 
most exquisite, the most perfect babies in the world. I am 
absolutely devoted to my wife and to my babies, only I am obliged 
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to keep them what you call in England very dark. I breathe no 
word of them. I see them only by stealth. A wife and babies, 
you see, are so much opposed to the mission, to the position and 
prospects of a tenor of opera. My female worshippers would all 
turn from me if they only suspected that I was a husband and a 
father. All the traditions of «pera would be outraged. But this 
is in the strictest confidence, mind!’ 
‘ Confidence for confidence,’ said Mr. Seccombe. 


Vi 


To Mrs. Starkie Mr. Seccombe confided little touching his 
interview with Signor Tito Gasparini. Indeed, the necessity did 
not arise for much explanation upon the subject. 

‘I have quite decided to give him up,’ said the lady to her 
trustee upon their next meeting, the while she dabbed her eyes 
with a filmy, lace-edged handkerchief, and sobbed audibly. He 
had never seen her look so old, or, as he said to himself, so plain. 
‘It is the best thing to do.’ 

‘Very much the best,’ agreed Mr. Seccombe. 

‘1 have to think of my children; tor their sakes, of course, I 
would do anything. The responsibilities of a mother are very 
serious. A mother is required to make many sacrifices. Society 
expects it of her.’ 

‘No doubt.’ 

‘ And one has one’s duty to do. There is consolation even toa 
poor broken-hearted widow in the reflection that she has done her 
duty. And what you told me about poor George’s money makes 
a difference, of course. _ Ishould not like to loseit. Indeed, I could 
not possibly get on without it. And, of course, Tito is very young 
and enthusiastic ; perhaps he does not really know his own mind. 
He is inclined to exaggeration, I think. He is too romantic and 
poetic; he gives way too much to his own sensibility. Poor young 
man! He’sexcessively charming, and a too delightful singer, but 
sometimes I think I may have viewed a little too seriously his 
interesting fervour of manner, his air of passion, his emotional 
utterance.’ 

‘I think that is very possible.’ 

‘I shall see him no more. I shall put an end to the singing 
lessons—for the present, at any rate. I think of letting this house 
furwished—I have already spoken to the agent about it—and of 
taking my girls a little tour on the Continent. Their French 
accent sadly needs improving.’ 

‘Quite the best course you can adopt, my dear madam. And 
if you should want a little cheque , 
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‘I fear I shall want rather a large cheque.’ 


‘So ma isn’t going to marry Tito Gasparini, after all,’ com- 
mented Miss Ally. 

‘ And there’s no fear of our having a stepfather at present,’ 
observed Miss Lotty. 

‘I’ve been thinking,’ said Dotty, ‘ that really it might not be 
half bad to have a stepfather. For instance, she might marry old 
Mr. Seccombe. He’s a very good sort. Ma likes him, I think, 
though she pretends she doesn’t. I am not sure that I am not 
rather sweet on him myself. Of course, to look at, he’s not a patch 
upon Tito; and, to speak plainly, he’s as old as the hills. But he 
gave us a very good lunch.’ 


Mr. Seccombe remained a bachelor, however. 

‘ After all,’ he would muse sometimes, ‘ there are things I have 
to be grateful for. I am only the trustee of poor George Starkie’s 
will; Iam not the husband of poor George Starkie’s widow ; and 


I am not the father of poor George Starkie’s daughters.’ 
DUTTON COOK. 
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A Story. By J. Macraren Cosean. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. 





Coleman.—Players and Play- 


The Cruise of the “Black Prince” | 


Privateer. By V. Lovetr Cameron, 
R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 
P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s8.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 





Carlyle (Thomas) : 


On the Choice of Books. By THomas | 


CaRLYLE. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHepHerp. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872, Edited by CHARLES 
Exrot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubttul ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SwINBURNE. Vol. IIL, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s,; or separately, 63. each. 





wrights | have Known. By Joun 
CoLEeMAN, Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 


Collins (Churton).—A Mono- 
graph on Dean Swift. By J. Cuur- 
Ton Cottins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. [Shortly. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. Attston 
Cottins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 





Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 
Novels by: 





Chapman’s (George) Works: | Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 


8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2g, each. 
Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances. 
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Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


Antonina. Illust, by SirJonNGILBERT. | 


Basil. Illustrated by Sir Joun Gi1- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. 

Hide and Seek. [Iilustrated by Sir 
Joun GiLBErT and J. MAHONEY. 


The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 
Queen of Hearts. 
Joun GILBERT. 
~ Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 

ortrait of WiLk1Ee CoLLINs. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir JoHn GILBERT and 
F, A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurterand F. A. FRASER. 


Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and Epwarp 
HuGHEs. 
Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Firpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 
G.Du Maurier and C.S.REINHARDT. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. Manoney. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Fitpes and SypNnEy HALL. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HOPKINS. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 

“I Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 

Little Novels. 

The Legacy of Cain. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
‘“‘ Broad Grins,” “My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GEorGE CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucksTone, 
and Frontispiece by HoGartH. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 








Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M. J. CoLrquHoun. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Illustrated by Sir | 








Conway (Moncure D.), Works 


iy: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Third 
Edition. Two Vols., royal 8vo, with 
65 Illustrations, 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. 
by W. J. HEeNNEssy, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Pine and Palm: A Novel. Cheaper 
Ed. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s.[Shortly. 


Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 
Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
S1pNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate [Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Illustrated 
Square 8vo, 





| Craddock.— The Prophet of 


the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGsBrerT CrAppock. Post 
8vo illust, bds., 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Serres: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Brest 
Humour of TuHackeray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
Rosert Brovucu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life o Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Cumming (C.F. Gordon),Works 


by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 
In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 
Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illusts, 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece, Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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Cussans.—Handbook of Her. 


aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples.—_Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witt1aMCypiLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Daniel. — Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By Georce DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by Rost. Cruix- 
SHANK. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. | ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 





on the Choice of a Profession or | 


Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DavENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth 
limp, -s. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Foods for the Fat : A Treatise on Cor- | 


pulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s.; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ra 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


Daylight Land: The Adven- 


tures, Humorous and Otherwise, ot 








Judge Joun Doe, Tourist; CepuHas Pep- | 


PERELL, Capitalist; Colonel Gorre, 
and others, in their Excursion over 
Prairie and Mountain. By W. 


. H. 


Murray. With 1,0 Illusts. incolours. | 


Small 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
De Maistre.—-A Journey Round 


My Room. By Xavier DE MAIsSTRE. | 


Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 


ANovel. By James De MILte. With | 


a Frontispiece. Crown 68vo, cloth 
extra, 38, 64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





C. Harry | 


Dictionaries; 


| Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
| Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


| Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 





Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 


* Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHarp HERNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 

. a SMALLER EpiTIon, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About a with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RimMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
RimMeER, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 





A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By tlie Rev. Dr. 
BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
I agg mee fs doa and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport ApDAms. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, hali- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. sf SAMUEL A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographica 
Dictionary. ByFrances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Exiezer 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d, 
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Diderot.—The Paradox of Act- | 


ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s “Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien, * by Water HERRIES 
Pottock. With a Pretace by HENRY 
Irvinc, Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. 
Donovan 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with BrEweEr’s 
“Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s. 6d, [In preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl.ex., Vignette Portraits, 63. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 


(Dick), Detective 








Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G. With numerous 
Illustrations, tintedand plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


| Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 


Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- | 


graphical Memoir by Ws. Girrorp. 
Edit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM. 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. 
Plays complete, including doubtful 


I. contains the | 


ones; Vol, II., Poems and Minor | 


Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C.S winsurnE; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. ep his 
Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CunNiNnG- 
HAM. One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WILLIAM GiFForD. Edited by Col. 
CuNNINGHAM. OneVol._ . 


Dyer. —The Folk-Lore of | 


Plants. By Rev. T. F. TutsELTon 
—— M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8. 


Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
Plate, By E. R, PEArcE EpGcuMBE. 
With 41 Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Eggl eston.— Roxy: A Novel. By 
EpwarD EGGLEstTon. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 


| 


Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Englishman’s House, The: A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 

Selecting or Building a House; with 

full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 

By C.J. RicHarpson, Fourth Edition. 

With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 

600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
OHN BrowninG,F.R.A.S.,&c, Sevent 

dition (Twelfth Thousand). With 

70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 








Familiar Short Sayings of 


Great Men. By SAMUEL ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 





by: 

Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners,” Crown 8yo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
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Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by Wi1Li1aM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous I!lustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Atdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by Witt1aM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, 

Fin. Bec. —The Cu pboard 

Papers: Observations on the Art of 





Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post | 


8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of ower or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By THomas KenTisH. With 
267 {llustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Essays: 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 
Franceand Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, 1s. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com. 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 

Heaver, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, 

Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 

Minor Poems. 

duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 

GrosarT, D. D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque. —Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








Frederic. — Seth’s Brother's | 


Wife: A Novel. By Harotp Freperic, 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 


French Literature, History of. 
By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
‘ols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each, 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

| A Real Queen. 


One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. 


Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

King or Knave: A Novel, Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Romances of the Law. Frontispiece 
by D. H. Friston. Cr.8vo, cl. ex., 68. 








Passages from tke | 
Post | 


With Memorial-Intro- | 


Frenzeny.—Fifty Years on the 
Trail: The Adventures of Joun Y. 
NELSON, Scout, Guide,and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By HARRINGTON 
O’REILLy. With over roo Illustrations 
by Pau Frenzeny. Crown 8vo,picture 
cover, 3s. 6d.; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. BARTLE Frere, G.C.S.L, &c. 
_ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





| Friswell. —Oneof Two: A Novel. 


By Hain Friswetyi. Post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. 

Frost (Thomas), Works | by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 


Fry’s (Herbert), Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1888-9. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 
Edited by Joun Lang. Published An- 
nually. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, $d. 








Gardening Books: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl, limp, 1s. 6d. each. 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden, 
By Grorcr GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G.Heatx. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


| Garrett. —The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp GarreETT. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
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Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1889,—ls. Monthly.—In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Table Talk” by SytvaNus URBAN 
appears monthly. 

*,* Bound Volumes for recent years are 
kept in stock, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 
cach ; Cases for binding, 28. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover. Demy 8vo, ls. The 
Annual for 1889 is written by T. W. 
SpeE1GuHrT, Author of “ The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke,” and is entitled “‘ There- 
by Hangs a Tale.” 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Epcar Tay or. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Jonn Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 








Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Robin Gray. The Braes of Yar- 


What will row. 
World Say ? yeaah Prob- 
em. 


the 
Queen of the 
Meadow. The GoldenShaft. 
The Flower of the | Of High Degree. 
Forest. | Loving a Dream. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
A Hard Knot. | Heart’s Delight. 
Blood-Money. (Preparing. 


In Honour Bound. Crown 8vo, cloth 
__extra,3s.6d. = ih 
Gilbert (William), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Dr. Austin’s Guests. : 


The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 


The First Series contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp Serixs contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’] Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 








GILBErT (W. S.), continued— 
Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GitBert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe 
prt pet Tal by iasy oe — The 
ikado—Tri ury. emy 8vo, 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEoRGE 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WILLIAM Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 


Golden Library, The: 

Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLLIER. 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Crir,D.D 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SatnTE-BEvveE. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLop2p!1a oF Quorta- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited b 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gowing. — Five Thousand 
Miles in a Sledge: A Mid-winter 
ourney Across Siberia. By LIonEL 
. Gow1nc. With a Map by E. WEL- 
LER, and 28 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. [Shortly. 
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Graham. — The Professor’ s 
Wife: A Story. By LEonarp GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 





Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Gut and W. 
KoneER, 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFER. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Brer Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by Kate GREEN- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s, 





Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 
Greville (Henry).—Nikanor: A 
Novel. From the Frenck of Henry 
GrREVILLE, Author of “Dosia,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 6s, 


Habberton (John), 





Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies,” Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Brueton’s Bayou. 

Country Luck. 


Hair (The): 


Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hake as Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each, 


New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 


The Serpent Play. 


Malden Ecstasy. 
extra, 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. ~ Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac ise, GILBert, Harvey, 
and G. et Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d 


Halliday. —Every- day Papers. 
By Anprew Hattipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 














Translated from the Third | 


Small 4to, cloth | 





Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Fe.rix pe 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 


| Hanky-Panky: A ‘Collection of 


Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts, Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paui 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. re 
Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 








Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.”? With numerous Siuctentlons: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 
By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous IIlusts. 

The Art of Decoration. With nu- 
merous I/lustrations. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. 


The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists: WAaAsHINGTON IRVING, 
O.ttveR WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
Russett Loweitt, ARTEMUS WARD, 
Marx Twarn, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 


Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 
Fortune's Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance, 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—or a Name. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 
The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Hays.—Women of the Day: A| 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable | 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. | 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


| 
Heath (F. Sa i-w My Garden | 





Wild, and What I Grew There. By | 
Francis Georce Heatu, Author of 
“The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 5s.; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. | 


Holmes (0. Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
THomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by: | 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. | 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, | 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Henderson.—Agatha Page: A 

Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON, Author 

of “The Prelate.” Cheaper Edition. | 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. | 

Herman. —One Traveller. Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 

MAN and D. CurisTiE Murray. Crown | 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, | 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- | 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 





duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. | 


GrosarT, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index | 


of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier | 
Ernst von), Works by: 
Tunis: 





The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexicc. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
14s, [I n preparation, 


Hindley (Charles), “Works by: 


Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connecte 
Taverns. Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth | 


extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHarLEs H1nDLEyY. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Hoey. —The Lover’s Creed. 
By Mrs. CasHev Hoey. Post 8vo, illus- 


The Land and the People. | 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 


with | 





trated boards, 2s, 





Holmes. — The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manua: for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpvon Hotmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom). —From Nowhere 
to the North Pole: A Noah’s Arke- 
ological Narrative. By Tom Hoop. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. BrunTon 
and E. C. Barnes. Square crown 
$vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu. 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 73. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. Grorce Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 


Anecdotic Medley. By ‘‘ THorMANBy.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth e extra, | 6s. 





Hopkins—« 'Twixt Love and 


Duty:” A Novel. By TicHe Hopkins. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarD Hen- 
cist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mers. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels. by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
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Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpmMunpD OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
PasTEur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PasTEuR’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Indoor Paupers. By ONE oF | 
TuEem. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Ingclow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean InGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. PEr- 
CEVALGRAVES. Post 8vo,cl. limp, 2s.6d. 


James.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cl.,1s, 6d. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 
for Students. By CATHERINE A, 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
Jefferies (Richard), Works by: | 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, | 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. } 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. | 
By Water Besant. Second Ed, | 
Photo. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 

Curiosities of Criticism. Post &vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. \ 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. | 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa.- | 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp | 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





| Jeux d’Esprit. 


Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Leicu. Post8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


| John Herring,” Novels by 


the Author of: 
Red Spider. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
Two Hundred Illustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
GirrorD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately,6s. each, 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 

ews” and “The Wars of the Jews.” 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. _ 


Kershaw.—Coloniai Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cioth, 2s. 6d. 


Keyser.—Cut by the Mess: A 
Novel. By ArTuuR KEysER. Cr, 8vo, 
picture cover, ls.; cl., 1s. 64. [Shortlv 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each: 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 





Passion’s Slave. Three Vols. Crown 


8vo. 


(Shortly. 


| Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 


Oakshott Castle. 
trated boards, 28. 

Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WiLLiam 
KniGut, M.R.C.S.,and Epw. Knicut, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, illus- 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Knights (The) of the Lion: A 
Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Marquess of Lorne, K.T. Crown 
8vo. c'oth extra, 6s. 

Lamb (Charles): 

Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 

inal Editions, with many Pieces 
itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD, With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the “‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. Both Series 
complete. Post 8vo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CuarLes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHartes Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Lane's Arabian Nights.—The 


Thousand and One Nights: com- | 


monly called, in England, “ THe 
ARABIAN Nicuts’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
EDWARD WILLIAM Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, irom Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
acery annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY Poote. With a Preface by 
StTanvey Lane-Poote. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: — 
The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap. 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By Joun K. 


Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
_ illustrated boards, 2s. 


Life in London; or, The History 














of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian | 


Tom. With the whole of Crurx- 
SHANR’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Linskill—In Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary Linsk1tt, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Patricia Kembaill. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” | lone. 
Paston Carew, Millionaire & Miser. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 


and Disease. By N. E. Daviess, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 2s. ; cl. limp,2s.6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 6.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad (TI 








(The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Rospert Frrencn Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illusts. by W. J. 
Hennessy. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
froin the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,I1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85, 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 


by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PoPpuLar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a JuBILEE Ep:T1on, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vol. II. nearly ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 


mance of Society and Politics. By 


Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. 


CAMPBELL-PRAED, Newand Cheaper | 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
MacColl.—Mr. Stranger’s 
Sealed Packet: A New Story of 


Adventure. | HuGH MacCo tt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 
and Imagination. By GrorGe Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 2ls.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WitHouT. THE HIDDEN 
Lire.— Vol. 2. THe Discipre. THE 
GosPet WomeEN. A Book or SONNETS, 
OrGan Soncs.—Vol. 3. VIOLIN SonGs. 
Soncs oF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxor Dreams. ROADSIDE POEMS. 
PorMs FOR CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARA- 
BLES. BaLLaps. ScotcH Soncs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6, PHantrasTEs: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THE PoRTENT.— 
Vol. 8. THe Licut Princess. THE 
GianT’s Heart. SHADOws.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE GOLDEN KEy. 
THE Carasoyn. LITTLE DayLiGHT.— 
Vol. 10. THe CruEL PAINTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivven. Tre CastLte, THe 
Broken Sworps. THE Gray WoLrF. 
Uncie CorneELivs. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 





Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By AGNES MACDONELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. 
By RoBert MACGREGOR. 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Notes on Popular Games, 
Post 8vo, 


Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
CuaARLES Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WituiaM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R,. Macgvorp. 
Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by Toomas R. Macguor., 
Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 
Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguor. 


About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Evil Eye, aud other Stories, 
Lost Rose. 





Magician’s Own Book see 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
HepwortH. With 10 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac. 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by : 


and Philosophy in an English Country 


House. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 64. ; | 


Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- | 


tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 8s. 


Is Life worth Living? Crown bvo, | 


cloth extra, 6s. 





Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort | 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur | 


and ot the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MoNTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Man - Hunter (The) : 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 


Revised and Corrected throughout by | 
the Author. With Life, Portrait,and | 


numerous Illustrations. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 
A. FRASER. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHaritrs DupLey WARNER. 


With 212 Illustrations by T. Copprn. | 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. With 250 Illustrations by 
T. Bearp. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (illustrated), | 
7s. 6d. each; post 8vo (wi:hont Ill. s- | 


trations), illustrated boards, 28. each. 


The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: ‘‘ Mark Twatn’s | 


PLEAsuRE TRIP.” 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. | 


With 111 Illustrations. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 
nearly 200 Illustrations, 

A Tramp Abroad. . With 314 Illusts. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 
Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E, W. KemBte. 


With 


The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Stories | 


[Shorily. | 








| Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith | 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. 
Open! Sesame! 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 

Written in Fire. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Wirt1am GiFFrorD. Edited 
by Col. CunnincHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MAsTER- 
MAN, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By BrRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. 
W. Davenport ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Atice Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson, 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. GivpBert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Char'ty— The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S GiLsert. 
Seconp Series. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PercEvAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HEtps, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table, 
By OLIVER WENDELL Homes. Ii. 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 


Selected by 
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MayFair Lisrary, continued— 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 


ters, By Cuas. Lams. Selected from / 


his Letters by Percy F1iTzGERALD. 
Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By May 
Larwoop. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E. Lynn Linton. [MacGREGOR. 
Pastimes and Players. By RosBrerT 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MAttocx. 
New Republic. By W. H. Mattock, 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHOoLMONDE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Cuor- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GerorGE Du Maurier. 
Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 


By 


CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 
His Life and Aims. 
H. A. Pace. 
Puniana, By the Hon. Hucu Row tey. 
More Puniana. By Hon. H. Row .ey. | 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 


Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 
By Stream and Sea By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 


Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


Mayhew.—London Characters 


and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 





Medicine, Family.—One Thov- | 


sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 


Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle | 


Age, and Old Age. 
L.R C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo,1s.; cl., 
Menken.—Infelicia: 
Apau Isaacs Menken. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illusirations by F. E. Lummis 
and F. O, C. Darvey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CuHartes DIckENs. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 7s. 6d. 
Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour, By A. E.Sweet and J. ARmoy. 
Knox, Editors of “Texas Sittings.” 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.6d. 


By N. E. Davies, 
1s. 6d. 


Middiemass (Jean), Novels by: 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mpr.Dorillion. 


[LEIcH, | 


Poems by | 


| Miller. — Physiology for the 
Youngs or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health With 
numerous Illusts, By Mrs. k. FENwIcK 
MILLER. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm. 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules tor 
the Management of the Skin; with 
Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


iMinto.—Was Sne Good or Bad ? 
A Romance. By WiLtiam MInTOo. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
That Girl in Black. Crown_8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncriEFF. 
With Seven Etchings by Joun PetTTIE, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHARDSON, R.A., J. 
MacWuir ter, A.R.A,,CoLin HuNTER, 
A.R.A., R. Macsetu, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas).—Prose and 
Verse, Humorous, Satirical,and Senti- 
mental, by Tomas Moore; with Sup- 
pressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 


Muddock.—Stories Weird and 
Wonderful. By J. E. Muppock. Author 
of “A Wingless Angel,” &c. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


or (D. Christie), Noveis 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. \¢ Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. Coals of Fire 

By the Gate of the Sea.| Hearts. 

Val Strange. | Cynic Fortune. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

The Way of the World. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
CuristTiz Murray and Henry. HErR- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. 
Curistiz Murray and Henry Her- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

(Preparing. 
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Novelists. — Half-Hours. with 
the Best Novelists of the Century: 
ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie Bex. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38.64. [Preparing. | 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 


Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. | 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18. ;cl.,18.6d. | 





O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: | 


A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


The Unforeseen. 
Chance? or Fate? 


Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By GeorGes Ounet, Author of 
“The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
by Mrs. CasHEL Hoey. With g Illus- 
trations by E. Bayarp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 





Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by : 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ArTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Primrose Path. 


The Greatest Heiress In England. | 





O’Reilly.—Phoebe’s Fortunes: 


A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry | 


Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





O’Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Lays of France. Cr.8vo, cl. ex.,10s, 6d. | 





Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, | 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 8vo, | 


illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 
Strathmore. | Signa. | Ariadne. 
Chandos In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 
Cecil Castlie-|Moths. | 

maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. 
Idalia. In Maremma. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. mune, 
Folle Farine. Wanda. 
TwoLittleWooden | Frescoes. [ine. 

Shoes. Princess Naprax- 
A Dog of Flanders. | Othmar. 


[Preparing. | 





Feap. 8vo, 


Bimbi. | 


A Village Com- | 


Ovurpa—continued. 


Guilderoy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F. 
Sypney Morris. Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,58. 
CHEAPER EpIrTION, illust. bds., 28. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 2s.6d. 
Lights onthe Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. B the late J. H. ALEX- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A, Pace. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 
Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By Josern Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 





| Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 


New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. KnicutT, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knicut, L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18.3 cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: why he Killed his 
Wife. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Less Black than we’re Painted. 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
Holiday Tasks. | Glow-worm Tales. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
Walter’s Word. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

8entinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands. 

The Talk of the Town. 
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Payn (JAMES), continued— 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
For Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. | Haives. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s /engeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 





Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. | 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. } 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

In Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. | 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. With a | 
Frontispiece by ARTHUR HopkKINs. 


Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 
MARGARET AGNES PauL, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies, Being the “ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and Witit1am Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEong 
Lev, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), | 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier, 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Société, Selected and Edited by H. 

C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W. REED. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 


Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. | 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated | 
boards, 2s. 














Plutarch’s Lives of I[lustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Jonn and 
Witit1am LANGHORNE. Two Vols., | 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursulvant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MackarNnEss. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
Baupevaire, Portrait and _ Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 








Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and JusTIN McCartuy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8v0, illust. boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga—Radna;; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLGA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 





Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Mysterles of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 
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Reade (Charlies), Novels by: 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 

°8 Woffington. 
I 


Illugtrated by S. L. 
Illustrated by 


P 
LDES, A.R.A. 
Christie Johnstone. 
WILLIAM SMALL. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 

lustrated by G. I. PInwELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of ail Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GILBERT, R.A., and C, KEENE, 

The Cloister and the Hearth. I- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
FILpEs, A.R.A., and WM. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust, by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RopertT Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucuesand A, W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S. L. Fivpes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD., (CouLpDERY. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macguoip,and JosEpH NASH. 

ThedJilt, and other Stories, Illustrated 
by Joseru Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, leatherette, 1s. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF. 





Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. o 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. (Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaIntTE- 
Bevve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 











Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 
and Sketches of Maritime Life. 
With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


An Ocean Tragedy: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. (Shortly. 
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Sala —Gaslight and Daylight. 
By Grorce AuGustus Sata. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s.6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 


Guy Waterman.|Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 








Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Gideon’s Rock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 





Science-Gossip for 1889: An 
Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taytor, F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 
Price 4d. Monthly; or 5s. per year, 

ost free. Vols. I. to XIX. may be 
ad at 7s. 6d. each; and Vols. XX. to 
date, at 5s. each. Cases for Binding, 
1s. 6d. each, 

Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 

The Country of the Passicn Play, 
and the Highlands and Hightanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts, 

Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 IIlusts, 


“Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Illusts., 48. 6d. each. 
The Secret Out: One Thousand 

Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘“* White 
Magic.” By W. H.CrEMER. 300Illusts, 
The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks,Puzzles, 
and Charades By FraNK BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations. 
Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand, Edited by W. H. 
CrEMER. With 200 Illustrations, 





“Secret Out” SER1ES—continued. 
Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. CrE- 
MER, 200 Illustrations. 


Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.SeEnror. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 





Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoppart, 


Author of “‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Shakespeare : 


The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGaRD 
and Ep. Brount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
lilustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Morr SmitH. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 


Sharp.—Children of To-mor- 


row: A Novel. By WiLLIAM SHARP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Sneridan(General).—Personal 
Memoirs of Genera! P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in his Own Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols. of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 





Sheridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted I\lustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
— Sketch of Sheridan, by 

RANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 10 full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 
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Shelley.—_ The CompleteWorks 
in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R. Herne SHEPHERD. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 3s. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 


Vol. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley's Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering low (the only complete 

Mab, with the 


version) ; Notes ; 


jueen 
Alastor, g 
Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated ‘Revolt 
of Islam”) ; The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 


at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas; | 


Epipsychidion; Hellas. 
Vol, III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 


of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 


other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- | 


nary editions. 
Prose Works, in Two Vols. 


Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozziand St. | 
Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ;A | 
Refutation of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, | 


and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 


Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. | 


SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 


interest and rarity, including one recently | 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 


Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete | 


Poetical Works, including all those in | 


“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 





Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacosp Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 
HotTtTen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with roo Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 





Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.ea,; cl., 1s.6d.ea, 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. In One Volume, 


and other Poems; Rosalind and | 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. | 


[Shortly. | 
| 


Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MarGareT Lonspate. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley—A Match in the 
Dark. By ArtTHuUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 


Society in London. By A 
ForEIGN RESIDENT, Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Society out of Town. By A 
ForEIGN REsipENT, Author of “ So- 


ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PAULVASILI. 
Trans. by RaPHAEL LEDOs DE BEAuU- 
Fort. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. [Preparing. 


Somerset.—Songs of Adieu. 
By Lord Henry SomMERSET. Small 
4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 

















Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
Wife or No Wife? Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 
ABarren Title. Crown 8vo,cl., 1s. 6d. 
The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 
By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Spalding._Elizabethan Demon- 
ology : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SpatpinG, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
Wa ttTeER J. Morcan, Crown 4to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 
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Stageland: Curious Habits and “Strange Secrets. 


Customs of its Inhabitants. By JERomE 
K. JERoME. With 64 Illustrations by 
J. BernarD PartripGe, Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 4to, illustrated cover,3s.6d. 





Starry Heavens, The: A Poeti- 
cal Birthday Book. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 





Staunton.—Laws and Practice 


of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howarp STAUNTON. 
Edited by Rospert B. WorMacp. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


A Novel. By RoBerT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes, Seventh Edition. With 
a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland Voyage. Third Edition. 
WithFrontispiece by WALTERCRANE. 


Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each. 


Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 


Third Edition. 
The Silverado Squatters. 
Frontispiece. 
The Merry Men. Second Edition. 
Underwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit. 
Memories & Portraits. Second Ed. 
Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Fourth Edition, 


With 


Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s, each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each. 
New Arabian Nights. Tenth Edition. 
Prince Otto: Sixth Edition. 


Stoddard.—_Summer Cruising 
in the South Seas. By CHARLEs 
WarrREN STopparb. Illust. by WaLLis 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 





Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 


Writings. By Heien and Avice Zim- | 


MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 
page Illustrations by GILBERT GauL, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl, extra, 5s. 


| Suburban 


Told by 
Percy FITZGERALD, FLORENCE Mar- 
RYAT, JAMES GRANT, A. CONAN DoyLe, 
Dutton Cook, and others. With 8 
Illustrations by Sir Joun GILBERT, 
WiLitiAM SMALL, W. J. HENNESSY, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 


of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wm.Honk. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.64. 


Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations, 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78.6d. 

Swift (Dean) :— 

Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimiles of the Maps in the Origi- 
nal Edition of “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Monograph on Dean Swift. By 
J. Cuurton Cotiins. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 88. [Shortly. 

Swinburne’ (Algernon C.), 
Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap., 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. & Braga. Cr, 8vo, 78. 

Poems and Ballads. IRST SERIES. 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price, 

Poems and Ballads. S—Econp SERIES. 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. TH1irD SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr, 8vo, 108.64. 
Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 
George Chapman: An Essay. (See 

Vol. Il. of GEo, CHapmMan’s Works.) 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small gto, 8s 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
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Symonds. _—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 68. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 


son’s droll page Illustrationsin Colours | 


| Thornbu ry (Waiter),Works by : 


and a Life of the Author by J. Cc 
Hotren. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 78 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PopuLar Ep1TIon, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of | 


Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Taylor (Dr.J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex,, 78. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and ‘Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece and 100 Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 


The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 58, 


Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘‘Clancarty,” ‘ Jeanne 
Darc,’’“’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘“‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 


Tennyson (Lord): 
phical Sketch. 
With a Photograph-Portrait. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A Biogra- 
By H. J. JENNINGS. 


Crown 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- | 


dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by WitLt1AM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 


Incidents in his School-life,, and 


Favourite Characters in the books of | 


his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thames.—A New Pictorial His- 
tory of the Thames, from its Source 
Downwards, 
Men and for all Lovers of the River. 
With over 300 Illusts. Post 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 64 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 








A Book for all Boating | 





Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life: 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CuNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, . xilt edges, 78. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WALForD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts, in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Old Stories Re-told. 
Tales for the Marines. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 
Englis® Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 


| Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Way We Live Now. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T. A. ).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADoLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowsprince. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Turgenieff. — Stories from | Walton andCotton’sComplete 


Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TurGE- 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d.; post vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 


tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRasER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo,. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Buried Diamonds. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Disappeared. | TheHuguenotFamily 
The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 
Crown 8vo, cl, ex., 3s. 6d. 
Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 64, each. 


Villari.—A Double Bond. By L, 


Vittari. Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 


Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by: | 


The County Families of the United 
Kingdom (1889). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c,, of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families 
their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty-ninth 
Annual Edition. Cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1889). 
Containing an Alphabetical List ot 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl,,1s, 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1889). Containing List of all Mem- 
bers of Parliament, their Town and 
Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, cl., 1s. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, 
Commons (1889). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

Haunted London. ByWaLTERTHORN- 
BuRY. Edit. by EDwArD WALForRD, 
M.A. Illusts. by F. W. FarrHott, 
F.S.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





and House of | 


Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by lzaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicowas, and 
61 Copperpliate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 78. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 


Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by WiLi1aM M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 68. 


| Wanderer’s Library, The: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Juxius Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Freperick Boyte. 

Savage Life. By FreprericK BoyLr. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GeorGe Daniet. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities, 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
Londcn Fairs. By THomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People, 
By the Chevalier de Hressz-War- 
TtEGG. With 22 Illustrations, 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuar.es HinpD.ey, 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 


By James 


Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarves Hinvrey. With Illusts, 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P, 


Hincston. With a Frontispiece, 
The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 
London Characters. By Henry May- 

HEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executloners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. 7 C. WarREN STODDARD, 
Illustrated by Watuiis Mackay. 
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Warner.—A Roundabout Jour-| Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 


ney. By CuarLes DupLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
__Crown 8vo, cloth extra, . ae 


Warrants, &c. :— 
Warrant to Execute Charles |. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 


Signatures, and corresponding Seals. | 
Carefully printed op paper to imitate | 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. | 


Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

—- Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 


British Museum, printed on fine | 


plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 


feet wide, with the Arms and Seals | 


emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5s. 


The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List | 
of the Principal Warriors who came | 


over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 


principal Arms emblazoned in Gold | 


and Colours. Price 5s. 





Wayfarer, The: Journal of the | 


Society of Cyclists, Published at in- 
tervals. Pricels. The Numbers for 
Oct., 1886, JAN., May, and Oct., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History ot 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropp, With nu- 
merous !!lustrations, and a List or 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. 
ABRAHAM S. WILKs and CHar Les F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” 
Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown 
paper, 1s. 








By | 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), | 


Works by: 

Sclence in Short Chapters. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Crown 


| 
| 


Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
SON and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
Witch, Warlock,and Magician : 


A Popular History of Magic and Witch- 
craft in England and Scotland. By 





W. H. Davenport Apams, Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. 


(Shortly. 
Women of the Day: A Biogra- 


phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Wood (H.F.), Detective Stories: 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Woolley.—Rachel Armstrong ; 
or, Love and Theology. By Cetia 
PARKER WoOLLEy. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-ot-the-Way Matters. By EL1ezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
ae House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and‘of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Iilustrated by F,W. FarrHott,F.S.A, 
Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Castaway. 
Land at Last. | The Forlorn Hope. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The Bell of St. Paul’s. By WALTER Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitz- 
Besant. Three Vols. [Shortly. GERALD, &c. With 8 Illustrations. 
An Ocean Tragedy. By W. CLARK Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Russet. Three Vols. [Shortly. | Doctor Rameau. By Grorces OuNET. 
Passion’s Slave. By RIcHARD ASHE Nine Illusts, Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Kine. Three Vols, (Shortly. | Children of To-morrow. By WiLtIAM 
ae oe ra By RoBert Bur shordly, SHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
wo Vols. le : 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, &c, —— Qe of ee 
By W. Ciark RussELt. Crown 8vo, REVILLE. ith Eight Illustrations. 
clothe ‘6s (Shortly. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D.Curistic Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. By 
Murray and Henry HERMAN. Crown HuGu MacCoti. Crown 8vo, cloth 
8vo, cloth, 6s. (Shortly. | extra, 5s. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lisrary EpITIONs, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN | BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
HERRING.” | Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
Red Spider. | Eve. | From Midnight to Midnight. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. | MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Philistia. | Blacksmith and Scholar. 
For Maimie’ Sake. The Village Comedy. 
The Devil’s Die. | You Play me False. 
The Tents of Shem. BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
BY WALTER BESANT & }. RICE. | antonina. | The Law and the 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. Basil. | Lady. 
My Little Girl. Hide and Seek. | TheTwo Destinies 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. The Dead Secret | Haunted Hotel. 
This Son of Vulcan. Queen of Hearts. | The Fallen Leaves 
With Harp and Crown. My Miscellanies. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Golden Butterfly. Woman in White. | The Black Robe. 
By Celia’s Arbour. The Moonstone. | Heart and Science 
The Monks of Thelema. | Man and Wife. | “1 Say No.” 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. Poor Miss Finch. | Little Novels. 
The Seamy Side. | Miss or Mrs. ? | The Evil Genius. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. | New Magdalen. |The Legacy of 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. The Frozen Deep. Cain. 
BY WALTER BESANT. BY DUTTON COOK. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
The Captains’ Room. BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. | Hearts of Gold. 
Children of Gibeon. BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The World Went Very Well Then. | The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
Herr Paulus. BY AMES DE MILLE, 
For Faith and Freedom. ACastle in Spain. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
AChild of Nature. Our Lady of Tears. 
oe | a ryt ‘los Circe’s Lovers. 
he adow o e Sword, | 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Love Me for Ever. Felicia. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard | BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. Archie Lovell. 
The Master of the Mine. } BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
The Heir of Linne. Fatal Zero. 
BY HALL CAINE, BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
The Shadow of a Crime. Queen Cophetua. A Real Queen. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. | One by One. King or Knave ? 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. | Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. | Pandurang Hari. 
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PiccapiILty Novets, continued— 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 

BY #ULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
BY JEAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 


BY R. ASHE KING. 

A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? 
“My Love!” 
lone. 
Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 


| Joseph’s Coat. 
| A Model Father. | 
| By the Gate of the Sea. 


| Cecil Castle- 
| Tricotrin. 


| Folle Farine. 


| Less Black than| Some 


| From Exile. 





| PiccapILty Novets continued— 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


| Open! Sesame! 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. 
Val Strange. 
Hearts. 


A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 

BY OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. | TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. | In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 

Idalia. Friendship. 
| Moths. 
| Pipistrello. 
|A Village Com- 
Puck. | mune. 

Bimbi. 
ADog of Flanders | Wanda. 
Pascarel. Frescoes. 

Signa. |In Maremma 
Princess Naprax- | Othmar. 
ine. 'Guilderoy. 
BY MARGARET A. PAUL 
Gentle and Simple. 
BY #AMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing-|A Grape from a 
berd. Thorn. 
Private 


maine’s Gage. 


We’re Painted. 
By Proxy. TheCanon’sWard. 
High Spirits. | Glow-worm Tales. 
Under One Roof. [in Peril and Pri- 
A Confidential vation. 

Agent. | Holiday Tasks. 
|The Mystery of 
| Mirbridge. 

BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 


Views. 


| The Double Marriage. 


Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 


| The Course of True Love 


The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation 

The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 


| The Jilt. 


Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 
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PiccapILty Nove s, continued— 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida 
The Violin-Player. 
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PiccaDILty NoveELs, continued— 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

The Way we Live Now. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 


BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 


| Like Ships upon the Sea. 


Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 


| What She Came Through. 
| The Bride’sPass. | Saint Mungo’s City. 


Beauty and the Beast. 


| Noblesse Oblige. 
| Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


|} Lady Bell. 


| 


| Buried Diamonds. 
The: Blackhall Ghosts. 

BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY THE AUTHOROF“ MEHALAH.” 
Red Spider. 

BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
in all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 
BY WALTER BESANT & }. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Goiden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT, 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 





BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabrie! Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 


BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 

the Sword. of Madeline. 
AChild of Nature. | Annan Water. 
God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. | The HeirofLinne 
The Master of the Mine. 


BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 


BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS, LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. My Miscellanies. 
Basil. Woman in White. 
Hide and Seek. The Moonstone. 
The Dead Secret.|Man and Wife 
Queen of Hearts, | Poor Miss Finch. 
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Cueap Poputar Nove ts, continued— 
WILkIE CoLuins, continued. 
Miss or Mrs. ? | The Fallen Leaves. 
New Magdalen. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Frozen Deep. | The Black Robe. 
The Law and the | Heart and Science 
Lady. “1 Say No.” 

TheTwo Destinies | |The Evil Genius. 
Haunted Hotel. (| Little Novels. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY M. }. COLQUHOUN. 
Every Inch a Soldier. 

BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
B AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 

BY DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Point of Honour.| Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Felicia. | Kitty. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


“Yay PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 


The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. 
Polly. | Fatai Zero. 


Seventy-five Brooke eT 


The Lady of Brantom 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


Filthy ae te 
BY R,. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


Seth’s Brother's Wife. 
Se -~apael FRISWELL. 
One of T 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 











CueEap PopuLtar NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. | The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. | Forest. 

What will the|Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say ? The Golden Shaft. 

In Love and War.| Of High Degree. 

For the King. | Mead and Stream. 


In PasturesGreen : | Loving a Dream. 
Queen of the Mea- | |A Hard Knot. 


dow. Heart’s Delight. 

A Heart’s Problem | Blood-Money. 
The Dead Heart. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY, 
Every-Day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. * | Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
BYSIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 

BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


| *Twixt Love and Duty. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. | That other Person 
BY FEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING, 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle 
BY JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays. 
BY MARY LINSKILL, 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
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CHEAP PoPULAR Novets, continued— | 
E. Lynn Linton, continued— 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? |. Paston Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the a 
“My Love.” 
BY HENRY ee Lucy. 


Gideon Bn ry 
BY F STIN McCARTHY. 
Dear LadyDisdain | MissMisanthrope 
The Waterdale Donna Quixote. 
Nelghbours. The Comet of a) 
My Enemy’s Season. | 
Daughter. Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. | Camiola, 
Linley Rochford 
BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. | 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air. | 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 


Oats. 
BY }. MASTERMAN., 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


Hathercourt Rectory. 
BY }. E. M UDDOCK. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 
BY D.CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement | Hearts. 


Way of the World. 
Joseph’s Coat. A Bit of Human 
Coals of Fire. Nature. 
By theGateofthe | First Person Sin- 
Val Strange. [Sea. gular. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. | Cynic Fortune. 
BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate ? 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT, } 
Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phcebe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, 
Held In Bondage. , TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. | Shoes. 
Chandos. | Ariadne. 
Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 
Idalia. Moths. 
Cecil Castle 
maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. mune. 
Folle Farine. | Bimbi. | Wanda. 
A Dog of Flanders. Hp eet 
Pascarel. In Maremma. 
Signa. [ine. | Othmar, | 
Princess Naprax- | Wisdom, Wit, and 
In a Winter City. Pathos. | 


A Model Father. 


Pipistrello. 
|A Village Com- 
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Cueap Poputar NoveELs, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 


Gentle and Simple. 
BY #AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing: 
berd 


APerfect Treasure 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe 
The Family Scape- 
grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 
Humorous Stories 


| Gwendoline’s Har- 


vest. 
£200 Reward. 
Like Father, Like 
Son. 


BY C.L. 


Lady Lovelace. 


Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, 
Won. 

Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 

| By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

|A Confidential 


gent. 
Some Private 
Views. 
From Exile. 
A Grape from a 
Thorn. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit: A Memory. 
The Canon’s Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
Glow-worm Tales 


PIRKIS, 


but 





BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Foreigners 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE. 


It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. 


| Peg Woffington 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt, 


Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Foul Play. 
The Cloister and 


the Hearth. 


The Course of True Love. 


Autobiography of 


a Thief. 


A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 


A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt. 


Singleheart and Doubleface. 


Animals. 


| Good Stories of Men and other 


BY MRS, }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


Weird Stories. | 


Fairy Water. 


The Uninhabited House. 


| The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
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CueaP Poputar NovELs, continued— 
BY AMES RUNCIMAN, 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 

Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 

Schools and Scholars. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. | The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 


The Ring o’ Bells.| Mary Jane Married. | 


Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Tales of To-day. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers.| John Caldigate 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 











CHATTO & WINDUS. 





Cueap Poputar NoveELs, continued — 
BY MARK TWAIN. 


Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
APleasure Trip on the Continent. 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Europe. 
Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 


What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass.| Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline | Disappeared 
The Huguenot Family. 


BY }. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
BY H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scoti&.d Yard. 


BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong; or. Love&Theology. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 


Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
HArTE. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte. 

A Day’s Tour. By Percy FirzGEra.p. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JuL1an HAWTHORNE. 

A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 

Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxis 

The Professor’s Wife. By L.GranHam. 

A Double Bond. By Linpa VILLAR1. 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANcILLON. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Beyond the Gates. BY E. S. PHELPs. 

Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S. Puexps. 

Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PHELps. 

Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.PHE.pPs, 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartay, M.P, 

Dolly. By ditto. [WoRTH. 

That Girl in Black. By Mrs. Mo.es- 

Was She Good or Bad ? ByW.MinTo. 

Bible Characters. By Cuas. READE. 

The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims, 

How the Poor Live. By G, R. Sims. 





J. OGDEN AND CO, LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, E.C. 
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